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I 


Somewnere, in England or ip 
Dreamland, there was once a little 
town by the sea. It stood in a 
dip in the rocky coast, a narrow 
valley or combe, worn in the course 
of ages by a rapid eager brook. 
How the place ever got itself built 
or inhabited is a mystery. It was 
so lonely, so far from any other 
dwellings of men, so completely 
hidden, that one might walk along 
the cliffs quite unconscious of it, 
till suddenly one reached a steep 
descent, and looked down on the 
square gray tower and long roof 
of a church, built half-way up the 
cliff-side; and below that again on 
the red roofs heaped together, and 
the fishing-boats moored by the 
little quay, sometimes torn from 
their moorings and dashed against 
the rocks in a high tide, which 
threatened to wash away the vil- 
lage altogether. But all this may 
have been fifty years ago. Since 
then the place has been discovered 
by the English of this century; a 
coach runs to it from a town fifteen 
miles off; those who can never let 
anything alone have built a pier, a 
breakwater, an hotel, and even two 
or three villas. The little port 
has been made unromantically 
safe for the fishing-boats; a few 
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bathing-machines are to be seen on 
the sands in the summer. A hun- 
dred years hence Herringshole will 
have become another Torquay, and 
may even have changed its uncouth 
old name for Bennettsville, in me- 
mory of Mr. Bennett, who built the 
pier and the breakwater, and— 
bad luck to him!—restored the 
church. The place has even now 
lost all its interest; no person of 
taste cares for it any more, except 
Cecilia, who declares she will al- 
ways love it better than anywhere 
else in the world. With some peo- 
ple association is everything. I 
know one lady who has the tender- 
est feelings towards the large hall 
at Euston Station, and a gentleman 
who in his happiest dreams fancies 
himself on the staircase of a co- 
operative store. Both these, to be 
the scene of an idyl, are less satis- 
factory than Herringshole. 

Cecilia Latham was a girl of 
large fortune, and entirely her own 
mistress. She was handsome, with 
a certain haughty stiffness of look 
and manner which her friends re- 
gretted; for they knew that it 
frightened many charming people, 
who were not clear-sighted enough 
to discover the real gentleness un- 
derneath. As soon as Cecilia 
found herself independent—her 
parents had both died when she 
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was a child—she took possession 
of her aunt, Mrs. Grey, a poor dull 
woman in bad health, for whose 
daughter Mary she had a sincere 
friendship. These three lived to- 
gether for several years, during 
which Mrs. Grey, who had faded 
gradually in a life of snubbing and 
neglect, was petted and coddled 
and strengthened till she began to 
grow fat and rosy, and even to 
develop a will and opinions of her 
own, Every autumn they went to 
some place by the sea, and Mrs. 
Grey never found herself so well 
or so happy as at Herringshole, a 
late discovery, where there were 
no smart people to fidget and 
molest her. 

But a very sad thing happened 
at Herringshole. Cecilia lost her 
favourite dog, her Skye-terrier 
Peter, dearest and most devoted 
of animals. He disappeared at 


the end of their first visit to the 
place, and no trace of him could 
be discovered, though his mistress 


advertised for months. Either he 
had been stolen, or some unknown 
accident had put an end to him. 
Just before this event the three 
ladies had agreed that Herrings- 
hole in its freedom and picturesque- 
ness was quite charming, and that 
they would come.again next year. 
But after Peter's loss Cecilia never 
mentioned the place, and Mary, 
who reflected all her feelings faith- 
fully, would not for the world have 
reminded her of it. It was some- 
thing of a shock to both girls 
when, one summer afternoon at 
tea, Mrs. Grey looked up and 
said, 

* Where are we going this year, 
Cecy? Do you still think of Her- 
ringshole, or have you changed 
your mind? J never enjoyed my- 
self so much anywhere.’ 

Mary started and frowned at 
her mother, who sat quite uncon- 
scious of these warnings. 

‘ Didn’t you, aunt Sarah? said 
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Cecilia gently. ‘ Very well; sup- 
pose we go there again.’ 

‘ Nothing could be more delight- 
ful,’ said Mrs. Grey, with satisfac- 
tion. 

She went on talking about Her- 
ringshole for the next half-hour. 
Afterwards Mary reproached her ; 
but Cecilia in her turn reproached 
Mary, and said, 

‘ You know I like to spoil your 
mother, Mary, and it would be 
very selfish to let poor Peter's 
memory keep one away from Her- 
ringshole. It is a dear little place, 
and I shall like to see it again. 
Do you remember that lovely dip 
in the downs, that green basin, 
where we used to sit with a three- 
cornered piece of sea sparkling in 
front of us, and those rocks all 
purple with wild thyme? Yes, I 
shall be glad to go again.’ 

‘ Bat, O,’ said Mary, ‘that was 
the very place where we first missed 
Peter!’ 

‘I remember,’ said Cecilia. 
‘ Perhaps we shall find him there.’ 

Mary shook her head and smiled. 
Months afterwards her cousin told 
her of a strange dream she had 
had, from which she had woke up 
with a strong desire to see Her- 
ringshole again, the very night be- 
fore Mrs. Grey suggested it. 

They travelled to the place by 
easy stages, reaching it in the 
afternoon. The day was cloud- 
less, the sea an almost purple 
blue, gently heaving the fishing- 
boats that hovered here and there. 
The little pier and quay were in 
their usual state of fishy sleepiness. 
Cecilia and Mary set off about five 
o'clock on their old favourite walk. 
They climbed the stone steps from 
the village street, and then fol- 
lowed the narrow path under the 
churchyard wall, which led them 
out on the face of the green cliff, 
a steep ascent, till they reached its 
far-spreading table-land. They 
were rather silent, for they were 
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both thinking of Peter, who had 
been such a constant delight and 
anxiety on this particular walk, 
and many like it. The green 
hollow that Cecilia had talked of 
lay about a quarter of a mile, as 
the crow flies, from Herringshole. 
There, last year, one might have 
fancied oneself a hundred miles 
from any dwellings of men. No 
living thing was to be seen there, 
except perhaps a goat picking his 
way over the rocks, or a white sea- 
gull slowly winging across the 
glittering foreground of sea. But 
now, as the two girls approached 
the hollow, walking noiselessly 
over the soft turf, they heard a 
strange sound. They heard 
‘ the trowels fall 

Upon the stone, a thin noise far away.’ 

*O Cecy, what is that? It 
can’t be—’ began Mary. 

Her cousin touched her arm and 
stopped her. She was herself 


listening, with her head a little 


bent and a look of intense sur- 
prise, the colour slowly deepening 
all over her face. 

‘It is most extraordinary,’ she 
said, in a low voice ; and then she 
hurried on, and Mary hurried to 
keep pace with her. 

They soon reached the place 
from which they could look down 
into their green lonely hollow. It 
was green and lonely no longer. 
It was full of carts and lime and 
ladders and squared stones, and all 
the confusion of building. The 
foundations of a large house, its 
walls some feet above the ground, 
filled up all the wide soft basin 
where the girls had sat last year, 
feeling safe in Nature’s arms some- 
how, with her shelving green walls 
on three sides, and her broad 
shining sea filling up the fourth, 
and her safe calm sky overhead. 
Nothing left now but the sky ; for 
even the sea seemed spoilt by low 
walls and terraced gardens, which 
were being laid out facing it, where 
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the ground fell away to the edge 
of the steep cliffs. The house was 
being built in an old-fashioned 
form, three sides of a square, the 
fourth side open to the sea. 

Cecilia stood gazing at all this 
with odd incredulous eyes. She 
did not join in Mary’s exclamations 
of horror and abuse of the Goths 
who could have dreamt of building 
in such a sacred loneliness. 

‘People do dream of funny 
things sometimes,’ she said at last. 
* Let us go down and look at it.’ 

Only two or three men were 
working there, fitting the stones 
together in ordered courses in the 
wall. Whoever the builder was, 
he plainly meant to make a solid 
building, against which the winter 
storms of Herringshole might blow 
their strongest. Stepping among 
planks and heaps of rubbish, 
Cecilia and her cousin made their 
way into the square court of the 
house, where they could see the 
whole plan of it. Even Mary 
forgot her indignation in tracing 
out the rooms; and Cecilia, who 
had sometimes wished to build a 
house herself, looked about her 
with an interest in which there 
was no indignation at all. 

‘We enjoyed the place last year,’ 
she said. ‘ Now it is somebody 
else’s turn,’ 

‘But his turn will be an un- 
fairly long one,’ said Mary. ‘ How 
very philosophical you are |’ 

‘I think somehow I must have 
expected it,’ said Cecilia, ‘ Are 
things ever the same two years 
running? I never find them so.’ 

As they stood there among the 
rising walls, they were quite un- 
conscious of being watched by any- 
body; for the masons worked 
quietly on, not even turning their 
heads, and coming down from the 
cliff they had seen no one else 
about the place. But they were 
not so entirely alone as they fancied 


themselves. 
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A youre man, with a sketch- 
book in his hand, had strolled up 
from the direction of the sea, and 
seeing them in the court had 
perched himself on one of the low 
half-built terrace-walls of the gar- 
den, seemingly to wait till they 
had finished their inspection and 
gone away. He was an odd 
figure, almost scrubby in his dress, 
his face and hands and straw hat 
all burnt to a rich brown. He 
might have been a wandering 
artist, or any other irresponsible 
member of society; for one thing 
was plain about him, that, though 
perhaps in an irregular fashion, 
he was a person whom ‘ society’ 
would not disclaim. Looking with 
an idle curiosity at the strangers, 
he saw two well-dressed girls, one 
of them tall, fair, and dignified, 
low-voiced, slow in her movements, 
and altogether pleasing to his 
eyes; the other dark, eager, 


abrupt, and rather noisy. Mary 
was condemned at first sight by 


this unprejudiced observer. He 
sat watching them for about five 
minutes. At the end of this time 
they turned and came towards 
him; they were obliged to pass 
him on their way to the sea. 
Something in Cecilia’s air gener- 
ally disposed the most indifferent 
strangers to behave to her politely. 
As she came down among the 
stones she glanced at this young 
man—Mary almost stared at him. 
He rose up from the low wall 
where he was sitting, and with a 
sudden impulse, as it seemed, 
seized a wheelbarrow that stood 
in their way and moved it aside. 
A man pushing a barrow does not 
look very dignified. Perhaps the 
young artist remembered this too 
late, for he coloured and smiled 
a little as he lifted his hat in an- 
swer to Cecilia’s slight bow of 
thanks. None of the three spoke; 


the girls walked on quickly, and 
soon disappeared, for just below 
this hollow there was a shelving 
stony path, which brought one 
gradually down to the beach; and 
they had spent many pleasant 
hours in the little cove last sum- 
mer at low tide. 

An hour or two later, when they 
had clambered up again and were 
passing the house on their way 
home, all was quiet there. The 
masons had done their work and 
gone home. As they went through 
what was to be the garden, Mary 
began again to lament: How would 
one get down to the beach when 
all this was finished and lived in? 

‘I do think it must be a most 
selfish person who is building here,’ 
she said. 

Just then they happened once 
more on their friend of the barrow. 
He was lying full length on the 
grass, with his chin propped on 
his hands, staring landwards. The 
girls’ voices roused him; he got 
up quickly, and this time moved 
himself out of their way. 

‘ Pray don't let us disturb you,’ 
said Cecilia gravely. 

*O, the place is quite encum- 
bered enough already; don’t you 
think so? he replied, smiling. 

Cecilia hesitated a moment, 
She had been rather formally 
brought up, and though one could 
not possibly be angry with the 
perfectly well-bred ease of his 
manner, his dress and looks did 
not at once inspire confidence. 

‘I was here when the first sod 
was turned,’ he went on, looking 
away at the building, ‘ and I must 
confess that it gave me a pang. 
You don’t like it, do you?’ 

‘Not very much,’ said Cecilia. 
‘At least, I used to be fond of 
this hollow.’ 

The young man seemed to look 
at her with a shade of additional 
interest, He ceased smiling; a 
ead look came into his eyes, which 
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were dark blue and clear, like the 
sea that evening. 

‘Do you know who is building 
this house? said Mary. ‘Is it 
Mr. Bennett, or some other Her- 
ringshole person ? Just like them !’ 
she added to herself. 

‘No, it is not literally a Her- 
ringshole person,’ answered the 
young man. ‘He has land about 
here, though. It is Lord Alder- 
ney.’ 

‘What can he want with a 
house here?’ said Mary indignant- 
ly to her cousin. 

‘He could not have found a 
more beautiful situation,’ said 
Cecilia. 

‘That's true, certainly,’ said 
their new acquaintance. 


is some excuse for him. I could 


lie here and stare about me for 
hours. Perhaps you know Lord 
Alderney ? 

‘Not at all,’ said Cecilia; and 
then the young man found himself 


suddenly dismissed. She had bowed 
and walked on, and her cousin 
could do nothing but follow her. 

Their adventures of the evening 
were not yet over. Who was this, 
coming bounding along the hill- 
side with an activity not to be 
expected from so short-legged a 
person? The girls stood still, 
looking first at him and then at 
each other; the appearance of a 
ghost could hardly have startled 
them more. Then Cecilia found 
her voice and called ‘ Peter !’ 

The dog stopped short like a 
human being and looked at her. 
Then he ran up and began dancing 
round her with his old yelp of 
welcome, the ‘ joy-bark’ that she 
knew so well. Then, as she held 
him by the forepaws, looking 
eagerly to see whether this was 
really her own lost Peter, he turn- 
ed his head, pricked his ears, and 
listened. There was a_ shrill 
whistle in the distance. Peter 
snatched himself from his mistress 


‘There. 
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and was gone, lost to sight in the 
hollow from which they had just 
ascended. 

*O Cecy, it can’t have been 
Peter !’ Mary exclaimed. 

‘It was Peter,’ said her cousin. 

‘How very odd everything is! 
What are we to do now? Who 
can have got him? Shall we go 
at once and claim him? Is it the 
artist, do you think?’ 

Cecilia stood thoughtfully dig- 
ging holes in the turf with her 
parasol. 

‘It must be,’ she said. ‘There 
was nobody else. No, I don’t 
very much want to go back now. 
It is time we went home. I shall 
see him again.’ 

Mary thought this was very 
strange and foolish. She tried to 
argue a little; but Cecilia walked 
on, and explained her conduct by 
saying that no doubt the young 
man was staying at Herringshole, 
and she would rather take another 
opportunity of asking him how he 
came by the dog. They talked of 
nothing else till they reached the 
path by the churchyard; then 
there was a sudden patter of soft 
feet behind them, and looking 
round they saw Peter, who was 
following them quite naturally, 
sniffing about at various objects of 
interest, and seemingly convinced 
that last year was the only reality, 
and that his separation from his 
mistress had been nothing but a 
dream. He must have felt still 
more sure of this when they reach- 
ed the top of the steps, and when 
Cecilia stooped and picked him up 
in her arms, not forgetting her 
dislike of his running through the 
fishy streets of Herringshole. 

‘ After all, my dog, I think I 
have the best right to you,’ she 
said; and she quietly carried him 
home to their lodgings. 

That night it seemed as if Peter 
had never been away. 
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Til, 


Perer, the real hero of this 
little story, deserves a few words 
of description. He was a thorough- 
bred Skye of the small prick-eared 
kind, and the handsomest of his 
family. His paws were large and 
bright and silky, almost silver in 
colour. The long hair on his back 
shaded into a dark leaden-gray, 
with silver locks behind his ears, 
which were fringed brown velvet. 
With these beautiful ears he talk- 
ed and smiled and showed his 
every little emotion. His large 
brown eyes looked out under a 
shadow of silver hair. His tail 
was dark, with long falling hair, 
and he carried it with dignity. 
He was a wise dog, with all the 
grave thoughtfulness of his race, 
and yet capable of the wildest 
romps now and then. He gener- 
ally understood everything that 
was said by his human fellow- 
creatures; but when they ad- 
dressed him on any strange sub- 
ject, and he was not quite sure of 
their meaning, he would cock his 
head slightly cn one side, with a 
note of intetrogation in every fea- 
ture, and wait till they explained 
themselves. It was no wonder if 
such a companion as this was 
missed and mourned, and wel- 
comed back like a dear friend 
returning. 

Peter was very well and happy. 
He had not suffered in any way 
during the year’s absence from his 
mistress, except ina certain neglect 
of his toilet. Less careful hands 
had washed and combed him, and 
though his coat was bright enough, 
it was tangled and matted in many 
places, The next morning after 
breakfast Cecilia washed him, and 
took him into the garden in front 
of the house to dry himself in the 
sun. She and Mary sat there 
with their books. read dili- 
gently ; but Cecilia held her open 
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book listlessly in her hand, her 
eyes wandering to the purple sea 
and the sails crossing it, sometimes 
smiling faintly as she looked at 
Peter rolling on the grass or play- 
ing with a ball she had given him. 

‘Mary,’ she said at last, ‘how 
can you read? Will he think we 
are dog-stealers 

‘He is a dog-stealer himself,’ 
said Mary, dropping her book 
obediently. 

*‘ Nonsense !” 

‘ Well, how did he get Peter? 
He looked rather what you call 
Bohemian. He is a Communist, 
I daresay.’ 

‘Communism in dogs won’t do,’ 
said Cecilia, 

‘No; Peter could not very well 
belong to both of you, could he ? 
not even if you lived in the same 
place: I rather hope he is a dis- 
honest person.’ 

‘Why should you say that? 
Mary, you are talking stuff.’ 

‘I am talking very good sense, 
Cecy, begging your pardon. Ifhe 
got the dog dishonestly, he won’t 
dare to try and get him back. 
Otherwise of course he will. And 
I think it was a pity you did not 
turn back last night and come to 
an understanding with him.’ 

‘Something of this sort,’ said 
Cecilia. ‘ “ Are youa thief, or am I 
a thief? Which of us is the owner 
of this dog?” We shall never de- 
cide it ourselves. We must get 
some impartial person who knows 
neither of us nor any of the facts.’ 

‘You had better leave it for 
Peter himself to decide,’ suggested 


ry. 

‘That really is a good idea. 
Peter will ofcourse decide in favour 
of me. Mary, you are very clever, 
though not quite original.’ 

Mary laughed a little. She 
thought her cousin was in an odd 
humour, but did not dare to tease 
her, though she felt a good deal of 
amusement. 
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The garden where they sat was 
divided from the road by a low 
wall and a little gate at the foot of 
three steps. The latch of this 
gate was defective, and Peter had 
learnt last year the trick of open- 
ing it for himself. Just as Cecilia 
ceased speaking they saw a straw 
hat coming rather quickly along 
under the wall. Then past the 
gate walked the young artist. He 
did not see them, for he was look- 
ing away at the sea, and as he 
went along he whistled a careless 
tune, Peter started, pricked his 
ears, was down the steps and 
through the gate before Cecilia 
had time tomove. She started up 
and called him. Mary exclaimed, 
and ran down to the gate to look 
after him. 
ously round the young man, who 
walked on at the same pace, whist- 
ling gaily. Neither of them looked 
back, and in another moment they 
turned a corner towards the downs, 
and were out of sight. 

* My idea was not such a good 
one,’ said Mary dismally, ‘ But 
he did not hear you. It was not 
a fair trial, really.’ 

“Of course he heard me,’ said 
Cecilia, a good deal flushed. ‘ He 
is demoralised; and I don’t know 
what to do next.’ 

‘You won’t give him up? 

‘No! Give up my Peter, 
Mary! What are you thinking of? 

Mary had seldom seen her cou- 
sin so much upset. Cecilia, the 
dignified, dr.amy, and gentle, was 
actually on the verge of crossness. 
She went into the house, and did 
not see her relations again till lun- 
cheon-time. Then Mary, who had 
been out walking with her mother, 
came in with a little air of triumph. 
She and Mrs. Grey had been mak- 
ing discoveries. Mrs, Smith, the 
pastrycook, the great gossip of 
Herringshole, had told them all 
about the young gentleman with 
the sketch-book. 


He was jumping joy- 
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‘He is not a gentleman, dear 
Cecy,’ said Mrs. Grey. ‘ You will 
take my advice, dear, won't you, 
and be very careful what you do 
about the dog?’ 

Cecilia gave signs of not having 
recovered her temper. She looked 
perfectly indifferent, and with 
lowered eyelids proceeded to cut 
bread. 

‘Probably Mrs. Smith knows 
nothing whatever about him,’ she 
said after a pause. 

‘QO, she knows everything, I 
assure you,’ said Mary. ‘A casu- 
alty sort of man, that was what 
she called him. He is employed 
somehow about Lord Alderney’s 
house, either to pay the workmen 
or to see the plans carried out or 
something. Mrs. Smith said he 
was an idle chap, and she did not 
see how he could be of any use to 
Lord Alderney, for he does nothing 
but lounge about all day. She 
thought he was a sort of steward, 
but she didn’t suppose he would be 
trusted with much money or with 
much responsibility either. He 
was here last summer, she said, 
and spent his whole time boating. 
Cecy, I think Peter has very bad 
taste.’ 

‘I am rather tired of Peter’s 
name,’ said Cecilia, 


IV. 


For three days nothing was seen 


or heard of Peter. I suspect that 
if Cecilia had pleased herself she 
would have left Herringshole, 
which had become an unsatisfactory 
place to her. But her aunt was 
enjoying it, and gaining health 
from its sweet breezes, and Cecilia 
did not even suggest going away. 
She was disturbed and melancholy, 
however. She did not care to go 
out much, and would not be in- 
duced to walk towards the east 
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downs, where her old favourite 
haunts lay. Mrs, Grey and Mary 
wished that Peter had never re- 
appeared at all. 

But one morning Mary, coming 
in from a walk, opened the door 
of the room where her cousin was 
sitting, and shut it again imme- 
diately, having sent in something 
which began to bounce round 
Cecilia, to claw her gown and lick 
her hands, and show every sign of 
joy. 
* You again, Peter !’ said Cecilia. 
‘I hope you mean to stay with me 
this time, bad dog!’ 

For about five minutes Peter 
seemed as if he cared for nothing 
but to sit at her feet, gazing up 
sentimentally into her face. Then 
he jumped up, ran to the door, 
scratched at it gently, and sat down 
by it, looking at Cecilia. 

‘No, Peter,’ she said. ‘ You 
are very inconstant, but I won't let 
you go this time.’ 

On this Peter came back to her, 
sat up and begged, then ran back 
to the door with a little sharp bark. 
There he sat, looking at Cecilia 
with his head on one side, as if to 
ask her what she meant by being 
so immovable. 

‘No, Peter,’ she said again; 
and being aware that she was 
quite resolved, he came back and 
stretched himself at her feet with 
a deep sigh. At every sound, 
every passing step, he pricked his 
ears and looked up eagerly, but 
Cecilia did not move. 

She was thinking, and asking 
herself what she had better do. 
This artist, this steward, or what- 
ever he was, this irresponsible 
young man, was certainly a thief 
so far as to have stolen her dog’s 
heart away from her. She did 
not care for a divided love; in her 
soul she was beginning to despise 
the inconstant Peter, though she 
loved him still, Not a gentle- 
man! that of course was non- 
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eense. Yet she had not defended 
him, or expressed to Mary her as- 
tonishment that she, having seen 
him and heard him speak, could 
for a moment believe Mrs, Smith’s 
contemptible gossip. The very 
thought of it brought a faint shade 
of indignant colour to Cecilia’s 
face. 

As she sat there thinking, Mary 
came in and told her how she had 
found Peter running about in the 
road, apparently hunting for his 
master, or mistress, as the case 
might be. He had recognised her 
as an old friend, and had come to 
her wagging his tail. She had at 
once picked him up in her arms, 
and brought him, not without 
struggles, to his rightful owner. 

‘ Very well,’ said Cecilia. ‘We 
will take him to that new house 
this afternoon, and if the thief is 
there I will speak to him and de- 
cide it,’ 

‘He would give him up at once,’ 
suggested Mary, ‘if you were to 
pay something. He does not look 
as if he had too much money,’ 

‘I think you are mistaken about 
him altogether,’ replied Cecilia. 
‘ However, it is more likely that I 
shall let him keep the dog. There 
certainly will be no question of 


re. 

‘ Let him keep Peter!’ exclaimed 
Mary, dismayed. 
‘Why not? 
him better than me.’ 


The dog loves 


There was a white glow of heat 
on land and sea that afternoon, 
when the girls and Peter walked to 
their favourite hollow in the downs. 
The white walls of the new house 
had risen higher, but it all lay a 
silent desolation under the sun; 
for some reason the workmen were 
not there that afternoon, neither 
was there any sign of the young 
man. Mary wandered about 
gathering wild flowers. Cecilia 
sat down in a little green nook, 
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just out of sight of the building, 
and leaned back against a mossy 
stone, shading her eyes from the 
dazzling sea. Peter played about 
in his last year’s fashion, often 
running out of sight of his mis- 
tress, but coming back when she 
called him. After about twenty 
minutes she heard him give a joy- 
fal bark, and rightly guessing that 
his new possessor was not far off, 
she rose to her feet, just as the 
artist, looking as irresponsible as 
ever, came round the green shoul- 
der of the down with Peter jump- 
ing beside him. He stopped, see- 
ing Cecilia, to whose mind his look 
and manner brought once more a 
faint, vague, ridiculous suspicion 
that had occurred to her once or 


twice already. It was quite un- 


founded, quite unreasonable, but it 
made her if possible a little more 
stiff and grave in her reception of 
the young man. She looked at the 
dog, who came and caressed her. 
The young man glanced at him 


too, and then Cecilia could not 
help smiling in answer to his 
look of amused inquiry. 

‘The dog is an old friend of 
mine,’ she said. 

*So I see. I suppose all his 
runnings off in the last week have 
been to you. Before you appeared, 
the rascal was always at my heels.’ 

* How long have you had him?’ 
asked Cecilia, still stroking Peter's 
head. 

‘Not quite a year. When did 
you make his acquaintance 

*O, he was a puppy of three 
months old.’ 

* Really ! 
long then? 

*To me. He was mine till last 
summer, when I lost him.’ 

‘How very odd! Then he is 
yours still. Were not you sitting 
down when I came up just now? 
Do oblige me by sitting down 
again, and telling me all about it.’ 

Cecilia did so, and began to ex- 


To whom did he be- 
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plain, while her companion lounged 
on the grass a yard or two below, 
and listened, and looked up at her. 
Peter turned his face curiously 
from one to the other. Cecilia 
appeared to be quite wrapped up 
in the tragic story of her dog ; but 
that interesting problem, her com- 
panion, had already perhaps a 
larger place in her thoughts than 
even Peter. Talking with him 
seemed to be the easiest and plea- 
santest thing in the world; the 
perfect ease and naturalness of 
everything about him was delight- 
ful; just what was wanted to 
make happy intercourse for a shy 
nature like Cecilia’s. She became 
aware, too, that his sun-browned 
features were very handsome and 
delicate, and that it was quite im- 
possible not to respond to the smile 
in his pleasant eyes. It took a 
long time to satisfy him about the 
dog, which he had bought last 
year from a livery-stable keeper 
in London. Of course he must 
have been stolen at Herringshole ; 
there were villains even in this 
haunt of peace: but Cecilia had 
to submit, and did submit very 
graciously, to a remonstrance on 
the folly of letting her dog run 
about with his name on his collar, 
which she confessed to having 
done through all his little life. 
The collar had disappeared, of 
course, before he came into his 
present master’s possession ; but 
his name had been handed on with 
him. 

Cecilia might have said, an hour 
before, that Peter was the only 
subject which she and this young 
man could have in common ; but 
she found herself almost uncon- 
sciously, and certainly without the 
smallest feeling of discomfort, led 
on to talk in a quiet agreeable 
manner about all sorts of things. 
Her neighbour had ‘a way with 
him’ which would have fascinated 
even wiser women than Cecilia, 
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It was a mixture of deference to 
a lady whom he deeply admired, 
and a confidence in himself so per- 
fect that it dignified his eccentrici- 
ties, and a light careless fan which 
made his talk and presence like a 
fresh west wind in spring. 

When Mary Grey, rather dis- 
turbed at her long absence from 
her cousin, having scrambled half- 
way down the cliff in search of a 
fern, and scrambled up again with 
much difficulty and some danger, 
was returning to the snug corner 
in which she had left Cecilia, she 
heard first a man’s voice talking, 
and then a light-hearted happy 
laugh from her cousin—that pat- 
tern to young women of the cen- 
tury. Mary, who believed the 
reports of Mrs. Smith, quickened 
her steps in alarm, and, coming up 
to them, looked from one to the 
otherin amazement. Cecilia colour- 
ed slightly, and got up at once. 
Her companion also moved, more 
slowly and unwillingly. Mary 


and he exchanged some little greet- 
ing, and he then turned smiling 
to Cecilia. 

‘Now, as to Peter,’ he said, 
‘you must let me restore him to 


you. I don’t feel as if I had any 
right to him. He is your dog, 
not mine.’ 

‘To whom does he belong le- 
gally? said Cecilia. 

‘Upon my word, I don’t know. 
We won't go to law about him, 
will we? He is your dog, that’s 
plain. Peter, come here, you vil- 
lain! Go to your mistress, and 
don’t desert her again. Don’t you 
think I am right? he said to 
Mary. 

‘I really don’t know. My cousin 
must decide,’ said Mary, shaking 
her head. Her faith in Mrs. Smith 
was already shaken. 

* Tshould like you to have him,’ 
said Cecilia to the artist. ‘I mean 
it, indeed. It is no sacrifice, for 
he likes you better.’ 


Peter. 


‘ Not in bis heart ; impossible, 
He is not such a fool as that, are 
you, Peter? Dogs always like 
running about after a man; but if 
Peter did not love you better, he 
would not be worth kicking. The 
poor fellow is puzzled just now. 
He doesn’t know what to make of 
this joint ownership; but when 
you have had him a week, and he 
sees nothing more of me, he will 
be all right. This unfortunate 
year will be forgotten.’ 

There was a little hesitation, a 
sort of sadness, in the tone of the 
lastwords, I donot know whether 
Cecilia noticed it. She said rather 
abruptly, ‘ Let us both walk away, 
and the dog can follow which he 
likes.’ 

The artist only answered by a 
smile, and set off along the cliffs. - 
Cecilia and Mary turned their 
steps towards Herringshole, and 
were soon aware that Peter was 
not following them. But in five 
minutes he overtook them with his 
chosen master. 

‘ Now are you convinced? said 
Cecilia. 

‘I assure you he would forget 
me in a week. He is your dog. 
I have no right to him whatever.’ 

‘If I have a right to him, I 
make it over to you.’ 

‘You give me the dog?’ he 
said, looking at her eagerly. 

‘If you will accept him,’ she 
answered, smiling. ‘After all 
these formalities, I hope he will 
have a happy home.’ 

‘I don’t think he has been an 
unlucky dog, all this year. Now 
he shall be a prince. I hope in 
time to come he may be the 
happiest dog in the whole world.’ 

‘That is settled. I am very 
glad,’ said Cecilia calmly. 

If there was anything odd in 
this last aspiration of Peter’s mas- 
ter, she did not notice it. Mary 
did, however, and thought him a 
most extraordinary young man. 





Peter. 


He walked with them towards 
the town, all three talking as if 
they had known each other for 
weeks. Cecilia was quietly giving 
herself up to the enjoyment of the 
hour. Mary had decided, long be- 
fore they reached the church-steps, 
that Mrs. Smith’s disparagements 
were mere vulgar gossip. 

* May I ask if you know who I 
am ? said the stranger, before they 
parted. 

Cecilia, looking into his smiling 
face, could not let herself indulge 
in any romantic fancies. 

‘We don’t know exactly,’ she 
said gravely, and yet smiling her- 
self a little. ‘My aunt was told 
that you were—acting as—agent 
to Lord Alderney.’ 

‘So I am ; the rascal who has 
spoilt your favourite hollow. You 
will hate me for that, I’m afraid.’ 

*s suppose an agent must do as 
he is told,’ said Cecilia. 

‘ Ab, it is Alderney you betes 
notme. That is a comfort.’ 

He turned laughing away, Peter 
with him, and the girls walked on. 

‘ He is a gentleman, Cecy, that 
is quite certain,’ said Mary. ‘ Per- 
haps even a friend or relation of 
Lord Alderney’s. I shouldn’t won- 
der, should you? 

‘No, not much,’ said Cecilia; 
but cheerful and easy as she had 
been in her talk with the young 
agent, she did not feel particularly 
inclined to talk about him to Mary. 


V. 


Next day Cecilia sent to tell 
her aunt and cousin that she had 
a headache, and was not coming 
down to breakfast. Mary hurried 
up-stairs, rather frightened, for it 
was never Cecilia’s habit to give 
way tosmallailments. She found 
her dressed and sitting by the 
table, her head in her hands, and 
two open letters before her. 
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‘I thought you would come,’ 
said Cecilia, lifting up her face, 
which was pale and strained, as if 
she had received some heavy blow. 
‘We must leave to-day, dear. 
Will your mother be very much 


* vexed ? 


‘What has happened? asked 
Mary, standing breathless before 
her. ‘ Cecy, what is it? Where are 
you going ? What have you heard? 

‘ Anywhere aunt Sarah likes; 
only away from here. You may 
read these letters—this one first, 
and then mine.’ 

Mary took the first, staring at 
it rather stupidly. She did not 
know the hand, and for several 
moments the meaning did not 
dawn upon her. Then her eyes 
grew very round, and her face took 
@ more and more astonished ex- 
pression, Cecilia did not watch 
her, but leaned forward again with 
her head in her hands, waiting. 

The letter in Mary’s hand was 
a proposal, and one of a most 
eccentric kind. It began, ‘ Dear 
Miss Latham—’ and wert on to tell 
Cecilia that there was only one 
real way of making Peter a happy 
dog for life, and that was, her 
giving herself also to his present 
owner. The whole letter was 
written in this careless half-joking 
style. Its ending was something 
of this kind : 


‘In writing to you on such a 
serious subject, I dare not keep up 
my beloved incognito. The house 
in the hollow is mine, and I am my 


own agent. May I hope that you 

will become reconciled to both of 

us !— Yours, with sincere devotion, 
‘ ALDERNEY.’ 


‘Gracious, Cecy! Have you an- 
swered? gasped Mary, having at 
length taken in the full meaning 
of this letter. 

Cecilia held out another sheet 
without speaking. 

‘ Not sent it yet?’ 
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‘No; I thought I would show 
it to you first, that you might know. 
I shall not alter it,’ said Cecilia. 

As the formality of her manners 
perhaps showed, Cecilia was not a 
person of distinguished family, and, 
in spite of her fortune, had been 
little in society. Her answer to 
the easy young aristocrat, who 
had presumed to ask so much on 
such a slight acquaintance, and in 
a style so terribly trifling, was 
likely to be a lesson to him. Its 
stiffness and pride were something 
unequalled, probably, in his ex- 
perience. 


‘My Lord,—Your most unex- 
pected letter has astonished me 
more than I can say. I must, of 
course, thank you for the honour 
you do me, begging you at the 
same time to dismiss all thought 
of me at once from your mind, I 
am not a person of your rank, and 
if that was not enough, your letter 
shows me how utterly unsuited we 
should be to each other. I have 
been brought up to regard such 
things seriously. We shall not 
meet again, as I leave Herrings- 
hole to-day, and I must request 
you to take this as a final answer. 
— Your obedient servant, 

‘Crom LatuaM.’ 


‘Poor man!’ said Mary, having 
mastered thiseffusion. ‘ How angry 


you are! Do you really mean to 
send him this savage letter ?’ 

‘ Certainly,’ said Cecilia, getting 
up, and colouring scarlet. ‘ He 
deserves it. His letter is almost 
insolent,—condescending, flippant, 
conceited; he thinks the smallest 
hint will make me fall down and 
worship his lordship. I wish I 
had never seen him. I wish the 
dog had been lost a hundred times. 
How did he find out my name? 
Is this the consequence of my being 
barely civil to him yesterday ? 
Don’t you see his arrogance, Mary? 
If he had been only an agent he 


Peter. 


would not have dared to write 
me such a letter. I suppose it 
would not be possible to write 
anything colder; but if I could, I 
would. Well, what do you want 
to say ? 

‘It was rather snobbish, per- 
haps,’ Mary confessed. ‘ But look 
here ; need you say this—“ I am 
not a person of your rank” ?’ 

‘Isn’t it true ? 

‘True! yes, in a sense. After 
all, though, Cecy, I have heard 
you say yourself that a nobleman 
was only a gentleman with a title.’ 

‘Well, well, I am not in a 
humour for arguing,’ said Cecilia 
impatiently. ‘I wish to show him 
that I see the barrier between us 
just as well as he does. Don’t be 
stupid, Mary. Can’t you see? 
He thinks he can jump over ob- 
stacles with a joke. Fancy his 
proposing himself in that style to 
a duke’s daughter! If he cared 
for me to listen to him, he should 
have treated me like a duke’s 
daughter.’ 

‘ These written things are always 
unfortunate,’ sighed Mary. 

* Detestable !’ 

‘Iam sorry he has made such 
a mess of it, though, for I thought 
him charming yesterday ; and sure- 
ly you did too? 

‘Go and ask aunt Sarah where 
she would like to go. I wili send my 
letter, and come down presently.’ 

‘May I tell her?’ 

*O yes, I suppose you must. 
But no one else, mind.’ 


So this visit of theirs to Her- 
ringshole was a very short one, 
and this time Cecilia resolved quite 
firmly that she would never go 
there again. They wandered about 
to two or three other places that 
summer, but without enjoying 
themselves. Mrs. Grey, and Mary 
too in her heart, thought that 
Cecilia had acted madly, and 
Cecilia’s own manner went some 





Peter. 


way to justify them in this opinion. 
She moved about in a heavy spirit- 
less way, as if a cloud had gather- 
ed over her life; she seemed to 
care no more for all its pleasant 
things. And once more Peter’s 
name was banished from the lips 
of his old friends. 


VI. 


Ir would seem that this fine 
fellow, Lord Alderney, believed 
Herringshole to be a corner of 
enchanted ground, where precious 
stones grew on trees, to be plucked 
when it pleased him; where an 
offer of marriage, the most impor- 
tant negotiation of a lifetime, 
could be managed in the same 
careless holiday fashion as every- 
thing else there. If he thought 
so, he was sadly mistaken, and 
Cecilia’s letter, in its old-fashioned 
severity, brought him to his senses 
at once. He saw his error with 
painful plainness, for he really be- 
lieved that his happiness depended 
on marrying this charming young 
Philistine, and he did not despair 
even now, though his first ap- 
proaches had failed so signally. 
He frowned over Cecilia’s letter, 
which seemed so unlike herself, 
then recovered his excellent temper 
and burst out laughing. Finally 
he locked the letter up, determined 
not to look at it again till his ob- 
ject was gained. He never doubt- 
ed, being quite used to success, 
that the day would come when 
Cecilia and he would laugh over it 
together. In the mean time she 
had run away, and he did not at 
once run after her. 

In the following spring Cecilia, 
being tired of London, took a 
picturesque old house at Thames 
Ditton, and moved there in April 
with Mrs. Grey and Mary. be 
cilia was a good deal altered. She 
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was paler and thinner; the first 
impression she made was a sad 
one, and this in itself was a great 
change. However, after a few 
days in her new home, she began 
to brighten up a little. She en- 
joyed the young grass and leaves 
and flowers, the clear skies, the 
flying showers, the singing of birds 
in the elms that shaded her garden. 
The garden itself became an in- 
terest to her, and her faithful Mary 
was glad, though the grave mid- 
dle-aged way in which Cecy gave 
orders to the gardener was painful 
to her ears. 

One afternoon Cecilia was stand- 
ing on her lawn, admiring a bed 
of red and white tulips just in 
flower, and watched by her aunt 
and cousin from the drawing-room 
window, when wonderful things 
suddenly began to happen. She 
was embraced by the paws of Peter, 
who had rushed under the garden- 
gate. He was barking, dancing, 
scratching, seizing her hand and 
licking it, springing from the 
ground with the ambition of kiss- 
ing her face. 

*O Peter, can it be you!’ she 
cried; and if joy ever sounded 
in a woman’s voice, it did in hers 
then. 

She had stooped to caress her 
old pet, and when she lifted her 
head, there was his master stand- 
ing close behind him, bare-headed, 
and looking at her in a sort of 
desperate anxiety. 

Cecilia blushed deeply and stood 
still. All her self-possession had 
left her for the moment; she 
really could not move or speak, 
but felt as if she had been sudden- 
ly whisked up into the clouds—or 
rather into the brilliant sky that 
was shining behind the elm-trees. 

‘Will you forgive me? said 
Lord Alderney. ‘I have been 
looking for you all this time, to 
explain—and—down, Peter |’ 

Cecilia put her hand into his; 
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semehow words did not seem to 
be needed. He held it very fast, 
and the dog danced round them 
both quite frantically. 

There was no necessity to ex- 
plain to Mrs. Grey and Mary, 
who saw the course of events with 
great joy from the window. 


The evening before her marriage, 
Cecilia told Mary that dream 
which had given her a fancy to 
see Herringshole again. She 
thought she was walking alone 
over the downs, looking for Peter, 
and in her favourite hollow she 
found a palace shining in the sun. 
It might have been in the Arabian 
Nights. It was built of white and 


coloured marble, and the windows 
were all set with precious stones, 
which flashed back glorious coloars 
to the sun and the sea. Inside the 
walls she heard a dog barking, 
and felt sure it was Peter; but 


Peter. 


she wandered round and round 
without finding any entrance, till 
suddenly she saw a tall gate stand- 
ing open, and a young prince with 
a crown on his head, all dressed 
in blue, walking out with Peter 
beside him. They took no notice 
of her, but walked on down to the 
beach, and she followed them. 
There was a boat on the sand, just 
afloat, for the tide was high. The 
prince and the dog stepped on 
board, she still following them, 
though they did not seem to see 
her, and the boat put off upon the 
summer sea; she sitting in the 
stern, Peter in the bow, and the 
prince between them, rowing. She 
became aware that he was looking 
at her earnestly, and knew that he 
was going to speak. Her heart 
beat, for she did not know what 
he would say. But just as his 
lips moved she awoke ; and it was 
only a dream, 








CONCERNING RECREATION. 


Tuere is something that may be 
thought decidedly trivial in taking 
up for consideration such a sub- 
ject as recreation. But there isa 
business in pleasure, a seriousness 
inamusement. There is no doubt 
in the world that people will in- 
sist on being amused, and that 
they require amusement; and it 
may be useful to indicate some of 
the facts and principles that may 
enable us to legislate for ourselves 


in these matters. The word itself- 


suggests by its derivation and im- 
port the serious set of considera- 
tions by which it is surrounded. 


A human being is nearly falling. 


to pieces. He is at low-water 
The ques- 


mark ; he is used up. 
tion arises, How are we to deal 
with this inert heap of humanity, 
and to knead it into shape once 


more? How are we to make him 
well, and—to give the vast prin- 
ciple of all medicine—to keep him 
well? We want, to use colloquial 
language, tomakea new manofhim, 
to set him on his legs once more ; 
in short, to re-create him. There- 
fore recreation is not something 
that lies outside our ordinary 
existence, but something which 
should belong to its essential 
plan. In an immense variety of 
cases there is no better prescrip- 
tion than rest and change. Which 
things—rest and change—involve 
and aim at recreation. Now re- 
creation is not only a medicine, 
but a food; not only a tonic, but 
also a regular article of diet. 
Every man who works knows the 
absolute need of that recreation 
which, in its simplest and most 
universal form, means rest. Every 


night we die and every morning 
we become alive again. The un- 
ravelled lines of life are gathered 
up once more, There is a fresh 
creation, a re-creation for each of 
useach day. But of course recrea- 
tion involves something more than 
this simple fundamental notion. 
There is an active side as well as 
a passive side to thesubject. The 
active side of recreation lies in the 
amusements of life. 

The importance of the subject 
may be seen in the fact, or in the 
alleged fact, that the people who 
take recreation live long lives, and 
the people who deny themselves 
recreation live short lives. It 
would be difficult to obtain a full 
verification of the hypothesis, but 
all observation goes in support of 
it. I should feel inclined to goa 
step further, and to assert that the 
man who does the mst work is 
he who gets the most re:reation. 
The great difficulty is to adjust 
the relationship between the two, 
and, where necessary, to redress 
the balance. Ifyou look at know- 
ing University men, aiming at the 
highest prizes within their reach, 
you will not get them to work, 
unless on the spurt, for more than 
a certain number of hours a day. 
Our judges and statesmen are 
people who find it wise to mingle 
freely in society, and also to cul- 
tivate every kind of recreation 
which they think might do them 
good. Sir George Cornewall Lewis 
said, indeed, that life would be 
very tolerable save for its amuse- 
ments; but I expect Sir George 
took his share of them for all that. 
There is always a great deal of 
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philosophy in Mr. Sleary’s remark 
in Dickens’s Hard Times : ‘ Don’t 
be croth with uth poor vagabonth. 
People mutht beamuthed. They 
can’t be alwayth a-learning, nor 
yet they can’t be alwayth a-work- 
ing—they ain’t made for it. You 
mutht have us, Thquire. Do the 
withe thing and the kind thing 
too, and make the betht of uth, 
not the wurtht.’ We shall see 
presently that the ethics of amuse- 
ment open up a very wide and 
important subject. But of the 
primary necessity of recreation 
there can be no doubt. The 
more time we all have for leisure 
so much the better, if we only 
know how to lay out our leisure 
wisely. Godwin ingeniously cal- 
culated that four hours per head 
daily would do all the work of the 
world. In this unsatisfactory 
world of ours some people work a 
great deal too hard, and some do 
by far too little. One cannot but 
think that in the divine order all 
the discoveries and inventions of 
modern days were intended to 
abbreviate the processes of labour, 
to diminish the bodily and extend 
the mental and moral employ- 
ments, and so let men garner in 
the rich fruits of a happy leisure. 
‘Knowledge comes, but wisdom 
lingers ; and the accelerated pro- 
cesses of life—such is our mental 
blindness—seem to abridge still 
further, for so many, the oppor- 
tunities of recreation. In Mr. 
Edwin Arnold’s Light of Asia he 
represents even the great Buddha 
getting a hint on the subject of 
recreation from some Nautch- 
girls. The burden of their song 
was this : 

‘The string o iy pe breaks, and the 


music flies ; 
The uss o ’erslack is dumb, and music 


Tune us the’ sitar neither low nor high.’ 


Now Buddha was one of the few 
but very sensible people who look 


Concerning Recreation. 


at what is said, and not at the 
people who say it, the converse 
being generally the case. 


* Her light words echoed on the ear 
Of him, that holy man, who sate so rapt 
Under the fig-tree by the path. But 
Lifted bis great brow as the wantons 
And spake: “ The foolish ofttimes teach 
the wise ; 
I strain too much this string of life, 
belike 
Meaning to make such music as shall 
save, 
Mine eyes - dim now that they see the 


tru 
My ae 3 ° waned now that my need 


Would that TI hed such help as man must 
For I shall die, whose life was all men’s 
ope.”” 


The true philosophy of life is ‘ to 
tune the sitar neither low nor 
high.’ We must meet each emer- 
gency of life as it rises. Bunsen 
truly said that life was ‘a conflict 
of duties.’ But instead of dealing 
with the duties first and the re- 
creations afterwards, we should 
draw nosuch lineofdistinction, but 
put the recreation in the front of 
the duties. Our first human duty 
is to keep body and mind in the 
highest state of efficiency for the 
discharge of our life-work. Even 
those whose theory of pleasure 
does not coincide with such a 
view will find that they get the 
highest amount of interest out of 
life if they make recreation a - 
means to an end, and not an end 
in itself. 

Our modern life is so strained 
and complex that it is a matter 
of some difficulty to deal with 
the theory and practice of amuse- 
ments. Modern Phariseeism— 
and at times something better 
than Phariseeism—has too often 
girded at all amusements and 
made a clean sweep of the whole 
board. Most of us find sufficient 
difficulty in keeping the Ten Com- 
mandments without inventing a 
lot of other commandments— 
‘Thou shalt not play cards, nor 
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dance, nor go to the opera,’ nor a 
number of other traditions of men, 
which often petrify in the cold 
heart and narrow understanding. 
In Dr. Karl Hase’s recent work 
on Miracle Plays, there is an in- 
teresting chapter on the clergy 
and the modern theatre. Dr. 
Hase says : ‘ It is a debased stage 
and frivolous plays which a cler- 
gyman should not honour with 
his presence, or rather which he 
must not demean his calling by 
countenancing.’ But I venture 
to think that there is no double 
rule in the matter. The worth 
of an example is that it is some- 
thing which should be followed. 
What would be the use of setting 
an example which no one cares 
to follow ? 
understood by a frivolous play? 
Very sensible people will own to 
a decided weakness for the frivol- 
ous play. 
the amusement that will afford a 
decided relaxation; and really 
great acting and a highly-wrought 
tragedy make a severe intellectual 
demand on the attention of the 
audience. Even Dr. Hase owns 
that plays give relaxation after a 
day’s work, have their claim, and 
quotes Frederick William III. of 
Prussia, who, in his latter days, 
was a very frequent attendant at 
the theatre, and was quite satis- 
fied with insignificant pieces. 
Not a few reverend gentlemen 
go to the theatre under the idea 
that they may be acquiring les- 
sons in their own professional 
training. Certainly they might 
acquire something in the way of 
elocution, and also some know- 
ledge of the infinite workings of 
the human heart. But we may 
remember what Goethe said in 
the dialogue representing shallow 
culture and true culture. Wag- 
ner says : 
*T've often heard it said at least, 
An actor might instruct a priest.’ 
VOL. XL, NO, COXXXVII. 


What also is to be 


What they need is 


Faust answers : 


‘Yes, if the priest an actor be, 
Which sometimes happens, certainly.’ 


It was the great merit of the 
late Mr. Robertson, and generally 
of his school, that their plays, to 
a considerable extent, were like 
drawing-room charades, and might 
safely be performed before any 
audience. But even in these 
cases the loud vulgar oaths might 
be heard, coming with startling 
effect on the delicate ears and 
nerves of young people, who, all 
their lives, had been shielded from 
all knowledge of evil I cannot 
but think that if some manager 
would start a theatre, of which 
the recognised principle should be 
that the British oath should not 
be heard, and the double entendre 
be banished, the result would be 
that many persons, who only go 
occasionally, or under protest, to 
a theatre, would go there regular- 
ly, as a most legitimate and 
thorough relaxation. This would 
certainly promote the commercial 
prospects of the stage. When 
the question is discussed as be- 
tween the stage and the pulpit, 
there can be no doubt that a great 
deal of earnestness has been im- 
ported into the subject. There 
was a time, within living memory, 
when drunkennessand debauchery 
were the accompaniments of the 
purlieus of the theatre. All peo- 
ple who took serious views of 
human life held it their duty to 
protest against the flagrant evils 
which they witnessed. The result 
has been to generate a deeply- 
rooted aversion against the stage, 
which probably will never be al- 
together extirpated. Those who 
are connected with the stage at 
the present time would, for the 
most part, condemn all such evils 
as severely as the severest moral- 
ists. Actors and actresses take 
the same rank as other artists. 

R 
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Their position in society is that 
of ladies and gentlemen; they 
mingle freely in it, and they fre- 
quently adorn it. Moreover, the 
business of amusement is placed 
upon a business basis. A good 
theatre is a sound, commercial, 
well-paying business. There are 
still perhaps some matters to be 
amended. It is to be hoped that 
they will receive amendment in 
due time ; and the faults that re- 
main belong rather to the acci- 
dents than to the essentials of the 
theatrical profession. 

A curious incidental proof of 
the value which theatricals may 
attain is to be found in the re- 
markable disclosures which have 
been made respecting polygamy in 
Utah by Mrs. Stenhouse. The 
very married ladies of Salt Lake 
City have a strong predilec- 
tion for dramatic entertainments. 
In the absence of any religion 
worthy of the name, the stage has 
stepped into its vaunted position 
of a great moral teacher. As a 
rule, every drama delineates the 
absorbing love of one man for 
one woman, a matter which set 
the married ladies of Utah, where 
a solitary husband is apportioned 
to a variety of wives, deeply pon- 
dering. The result of the drama 
was to give a decided blow to the 
principles of polygamy. The 
Government of the United States 
are endeavouring to do away 
with polygamy ; but some of the 
best results will be derived from 
the wholesome influence of the 
drama, 

The clerical uncertainty about 
cards is brought out very amus- 
ingly in the correspondence of Mr. 
R. W. Sibthorp, the brother of 
that queer old eccentricity the 
member for Lincoln, who would 
shake his fist at Lord John Russell 
in the dining-room of the House 
of Commons, and tell him that he 
was perfectly satisfied that he 
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would sell his country for a five- 
pound note. This amiable clergy- 
man was always oscillating from 
the Church of England to Rome, 
and from Rome to England, and 
then from the Church of England 
once more to the Church of Rome. 
This genial but fluctuating gen- 
tleman was greatly exercised in 
his mind on the subject of cards. 
His remarks strike me as being 
very much deserving of attention 
on the subject generally. ‘I 
should like to hear your opinions 
on the subject of amusements; 
not their necessity, for I have no 
doubt about that. They consti- 
tute a part of our mental and our 
spiritual food, without which alto- 
gether we should fall into a de- 
cline and fade away. But what is 
your opinion about cards? Take 
my own case to try them by. I 
am too deaf to enjoy or enter into 
conversation; I cannot read by 
candlelight ; still less can I use 
my pen. A female has work 
which may occupy and amuse her 
when so circumstanced, but what 
can I do? Chess is not a recre- 
ation, but a study, and a severe 
mental exercise for, after all, a 
trifle. I have found an occasion- 
al rubber at whist beneficial, re- 
creating the mind and so the body. 
I know of no other mental recre- 
ation that will come to my help. 
I am not aware that in the slight- 
est degree it affects my temper; 
the stake is a mere trifle. My 
medico rather recommends it, as 
he does in the daytime bagatelle. 
Now let me hear what you have 
to say. Your early views, I dare- 
say, like mine, were a decisive 
condemnation. But if I had not 
got to the end of my paper, I could 
tell you of a case in my own 
family, wherein I am clear I acted 
wrong in keeping aloof from them. 
But I must close, asking ever your 
prayers.’ The conduct of Count 
Zinzendorff may be paralleled, the 
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friend of Wesley and the leader 
of the Moravians. As a rule he 
did not approve of playing cards 
for money, and said that the win- 
nings ought to be given-to the 
poor or expended in buying Bibles 
for them. Talleyrand’s remark 
may be remembered to the man 
who could not play cards : ‘ What 
a miserable old age you are pre- 
paring for yourself !’ 

But let us reduce the matter to 
its simplest elements. One of the 
very first elements of recreation 
is society. We might go through 
the whole gamut of society, from 
its very lightest forms in the sa- 
loons of the great and illustrious, 
among beauties and wits and 


statesmen, to the humble society 


of our own hearth and home, 
which, thanks to the equality of a 
gracious Providence, is justas good 
as the other end of the scale. 
great duty which parents owe to 
children is to give them plenty of 
society. If you wish to keep 
young men away from the music- 
hall and the drinking-bar, from un- 
worthy friendships and unworthy 
loves, you must provide plenty of 
good cheerful socicty. Get the 
children to know nice families, 
and provide equal and worthy as- 
sociates. Only care in moderation 
for those great adjuncts of society, 
feasting and fashion, and let good 
society, good in the best sense of 
the term, be the object sought for. 
Without wishing to bea Spartan, 
or to approve of the Spartan 
theory, one might put in a warn- 
ing note against the system of ex- 
pensiveness, which in many fami- 
lies makes pleasant company an 
occasional instead of a regular cir- 
cumstance. I even km®w of acer- 
tain clerical society, which at the 
beginning was supposed to be in- 
stituted on the frugal bread-and- 
cheese system, degenerate into 
something highly luxurious, There 
were some thirty or forty men, and 
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the notion was that each member 
in his turn was to give a mild en- 
tertainment at the end of an even- 
ing of conversation and discussion. 
A man’s turn would only come 
round once in three or four years. 
But the society drifted in the di- 
rection of splendid banquets held 
occasionally at West-end hotels. 
A friend of mine told me of a 
great dinner given annually by 
the proprietor of a very success- 
ful journal. This gentleman paid 
three guineas a head for the din- 
ner. My friend greatly lamented 
that he did not get three dinners 
at one guinea a head instead of 
one dinner for three guineas. At 
a London dinner the average cost 
of a guest is a guinea. I knowa 
man who every Sunday evening 
holds a supper for parsons, doc- 
tors, and literary men who choose 
to come for his ‘ Convocation.’ 
George Herbert strongly recom- 
mends his Country Parson, when 
he has finished the duties of his 
Sunday, to go out to supper or 
have his neighbours home to sup 
with him. And Milton says, in a 
sonnet to his friend Cyriac Skin- 
ner: 
‘What neat repast shall feast us, light 
and choice, 
Of Attic taste, with wine, whence we 
may rise 
To hear the Jute well toucht, or artful 
voice 


Warble immortal notes and Tuscan air? 
He who of these delights can judge and 


spare 

To interpose them oft, is not unwise,” 

I may be permitted to make a 
few notes on some further amuse- 
ments. Within the present genera- 
tion it may be said that music has 
become a national pursuit. A 
tide of music is always flooding 
the country. A large portion of 
the population belongs to choral 
societies. In London alone we 
have three thousand professors of 
music and eight hundred persons 
engaged in the music trade. I 
am persuaded thatthe highest kind 
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of music has the highest ethical 
value. We are all on safe lines 
when we love music ourselves and 
encourage others to have as much 
of it as possible. I may mention 
a curious illustration of this which 
came within my own observation. 
There is one very musical dean, 
in whose cathedral town, or city, 
there is always a garrison in bar- 
racks. On one occasion the Mes- 
siah was given in this place, and 
the dean good-naturedly gave one 
of the privates a ticket to hear it. 
The dean accidentally met the 
man as he was coming away from 
the performance. The fellow 
looked very queer. ‘ Well, how 
have you got on? asked the dean. 
‘Well, sir, I have been to hear 
the Messolina,’ he replied. (It 
was the oddest of odd mistakes, 
but I give it exactly as it was 
given me.) ‘ Well, sir, it was a 
very queer performance. It made 
me feel queer all over. It made 


me feel my heart and inside all 


topsy-turvy like. I feel quite 
bad, please your honour.’ ‘I am 
sorry forthat. Come indoors, and 
my man will give you a glass of 
brandy.’ ‘No, thank you, sir. I 
am beginning to think that I have 
taken too many glasses of brandy 
in my time. And, if you please, 
sir, I think I should like to go 
home and say my prayers.’ 
Fishing has always been the 
chosen recreation of the contem- 
plative man. A man either likes 
it, or he does not. Mr. Cope, in 
his well-known picture, represents 
George Herbert in his garden at 
Bemerton fishing. Now I should 
like to know what is Mr. Cope’s 
authority for this delineation. 
Undoubtedly there is a garden 
with a stream at the bottom of it, 
for I have been to see the place 
myself, and fish might have been 
caught in it. But there is neither 
line nor legend about George 
Herbert. But George Herbert's 
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biographer, Izaak Walton, was a 
fisherman of renown, and I expect 
that Mr. Cope has confused Her- 
bert with the biographer. Certain- 
ly fishing is a simple, and, in a 
double sense, a pastoral occupa- 
tion. I really think that the hook 
does not hurt the fish, and that 
the fishes, like the foxes, rather 
enjoy the sport. Though no fisher- 
man myself, I like to go out with 
a friend salmon-fishing. I really 
think that while I pace the elastic 
turf on the bank, or leisurely en- 
joy the prospect, I enjoy the 
business quite as well as my friend, 
who is up to the breast in water, 
and is madly grasping after some 
‘finny monster of the deep.’ I 
enjoy the air and exercise ; I enjoy 
the opening of fresh views as one 
follows the windings of the stream 
amid the hills ; I enjoy the pre- 
sent lunch ; and I highly appre- 
ciate the ultimate results of my 
friend’s sport. Deep-sea fishing 
may be also highly recommended. 
I have always wondered why 
visitors at the seaside do so little 
in the way of setting their lines 
and lobster-pots and going out 
fishing. Without spending ‘a 
night and a day on the deep,’ like 
St. Paul, which is more disagree- 
able than might be supposed to 
some of us, you may get an excel- 
lent time on the feeding-grounds, 
which may really be remunera- 
tive. A good fisherman ought 
always to be able to pay his ex- 
penses, except on some Scottish 
streams, where you have to hand 
over what you have caught, and 
to pay for the privilege of catching 
it. 


And, after all, there are few re- 
creations Tptter than gardening. 
This is essentially the recreation 
of the philosopher and the states- 
man, of Sallust and Seneca, of 
Lord Bacon and Sir William 
Temple. We recollect the gardens 
of Alcinous and of Armede. Sir 
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William Temple insists that four 


things are necessary for a garden 
—flowers, fruit, shade, and water. 
Horace Walpole happily says that 
all Nature isa garden. ‘ Nothing,’ 
eays Bacon, ‘is more pleasant to 
the eye than green grass nicely 
shorn.’ I recall gratefully my 
wanderings in the gardens of Kew 
and Dropmore, of Fontainebleau 
and Chantilly. Different styles 
delight different men, as the val- 
ley or the wilderness, the orange- 
walk, and the semi-tropical and 
the topiarian. How many people 
find so much happiness in the 
arrangements of lawn and shrub- 
bery, in the walled garden, in the 
pinetum, in the avenue of rhodo- 
dendra! Here the blackbird 
*warbles, eats, and dwells,’ and 
the thrush ‘sings each song twice 
over.” 

Of all recreation exercise in the 
open air appears to be by far most 
in accordance with these condi- 
tions. Such recreation is all the 
rage at the present time. Many 
young men seriously believe that 
they are sent to the Universities 
for the sake of studying athletics. 
The field-days of the out-of-door 
clubs, such as antiquarian and 
naturalist societies, combine the 
open air with all kinds of intel- 
lectual pursuits. The commence- 
ment of the system is due to old 
Thomas Johnson, the editor of 
Gerarde’s Herbal, and the great 
Linneus adopted it as furnishing 
an admirable method for scientific 
instruction. In our own country 
these were called ‘ herborisings.’ 
The Apothecaries’ Company had 
their famous ‘ physic gardens’ at 
Chelsea, and had six ‘ herboris- 
ings’ in the course of the year, in 
which they sometimes collected 
the specimens of wild plants which 
might then be discovered between 
Islington and London. This sys- 
tem has immensely developed. It 
is a tradition Cambridge men 
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have that they took geological 
expeditions with Sedgwick and 
botanical ones with Henslow. 

Violent athletics are with many 
people a favourite mode of amuse- 
ment. This is especially the case 
at the Universities, where many 
young men exclusively devote 
their lives to aquatics, rackets, and 
cricket. They regard as an idle 
legend the idea that the Universities 
were primarily intended as places 
of instruction, and regard them as 
being exclusively places of amuse- 
ment. Now a warning note 
should be sounded on this matter. 
The greatest commanders declare 
that the athletes make the worst 
kind of soldiers. They complained 
that vast muscle and small wit 
generally went together; and in 
our own days the soldier has as 
much need of wit as of muscle. 
Galen, the great physician, was 
strongly in favour of exercising 
his body, but he set his face 
against athletics. ‘He declares 
the state of health of professional 
athletes to be most deceptive and 
precarious, and their strength to 
be of no use for any sound and 
practical] p : 

It ought to be observed that 
recreation, to be thoroughly effec- 
tive, ought to be that which takes 
a man most thoroughly out of 
himself. He ought to do that 
to which he is altogether unaccus- 
tomed, and which, indeed, may 
not be altogether in accordance 
with his tastesand pursuits. For 
instance, take a man who is strictly 
sedentary, and consider how we 
may give him the most thorough 
kind of change. Put him on 
horseback, especially if he is not 
accustomed to horses; or send 
him on the sea, especially when 
the water is rough, if he is not 
accustomed to the sea. You take 
him thoroughly out of himself. 
He is obliged to think and act in 
a way in which he is not accus- 
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tomed to think and to act. The 
whole current of his thought and 
being sets in an entirely different 
direction. He is taken out of 
himself. He is obliged to devote 
some care and attention to his own 
cuticle. The healthiest changes 
are from the north to the south, 
and from the south to the north, 
from solitude to society, and from 
society to solitude. 

The best recreation, after all, is 
that which is to be found at home. 
M. Guizot says, ‘ Public life has 
not deceived my expectations. I 
take as much interest and pleasure 
in politics as I did twenty years 
ago. I have not found either 
men, or human affairs, or the 
world, below my anticipations. 
I have by no means the feeling of 
beautiful illusions which have 
vanished, of great expectations 
disappointed. I do not regret 
the dreams of youth. On the 
contrary, I feel that God has 
bestowed on me more than I fan- 
cied possible ; and experience has 
confirmed rather than destroyed 
my most sanguine expectations. 
But while the great and impor- 
tant interests which occupy my 
time have lost none of their value 
in my eyes, I am convinced of 
their inefficiency to fill my heart. 
Neither the engrossing occupa- 
tions of politics, nor the excite- 
ment of opposition, nor the gra- 
tification of vanity, have ever 
wholly absorbed and satisfied me. 
I have never been thoroughly and 
really happy except through my 
affections ; and if I should succeed 
in everything else it would be of 
very little consequence to me if I 
had no one on whom to bestow 
them. One’s heart is one’s life, 
and one’s heart is in the bosom of 
one’s family. I can say this with 
more authority than any one, for 
I have known and tried every- 
thing.” His daughter truly says 
that it was in his house,.in the 
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bosom of his family, that he found 
rest and peace. 

The simplest forms of recreation 
are the cheapest and the best. 
The four elements of recreation 
may be described as walking, 
talking, reading, listening. These 
four are the basis and primal 
constituents of amusements, A 
walk after breakfast is the finest 
tonic in the world. We are curi- 
ous machines after all, and the 
brisk walk in the morning seéms 
to brace up the whole physical and 
mental system. It is to be observ- 
ed, however, that the walk should 
really be a recreation, and not 
form a study. People who are 
acute observers frequently con- 
vert the lanes and fields into a 
study or laboratory. They are 
busy with Nature or human na- 
ture. They will study the hedges 
or the humanities. Charles , 
Dickens, who had an idea of 
preserving the requisite balance, 
used to occupy exactly the same 
time in walking as in writing. 
But perhaps he worked quite as 
hard at the walking as at the 
writing. 

Mr. Stopford Brooke truly says 
in one of his semi-theological dis- 
courses : ‘Enjoyment is a necessity 
of life, and its morning air. It is 
equally vain and wicked to lessen 
or decry it, for we have not half 
enough of it. But it is a shame- 
ful thing when men, not ruling it 
with temperance, degrade it in 
the eyes of others by making it 
equivalent to satiety. Enjoy, 
then, but keep the beauty of en- 
joyment by self-restraint in it.’ 
Here we have indicated a govern- 
ing principle in all our recreation, 
People who live simply for their 
amusement speedily transform the 
character of their pursuit. Amuse- 
ment becomes their work instead 
of their by-play, their business 
instead of their pastime. A very 
anxious and disappointing busi- 
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ness it frequently proves—full of 
vanity and vexdtion of spirit. A 
curious fact is to be noted in the 
history of people who take too 
long holidays. The long vacation 
often becomes a time of very 
severe work. If an active-minded 
man takes too long a vacation, 
after a certain date he proceeds to 
convert his time of rest into a 
time of work. He vigorously gets 
up the whole subject of the flora 
and fauna of his district, or goes 
into its history and archzology. 
And so it may happen that he 
returns to the normal groove of 
labour unrefreshed and overwork- 
ed. The warning is equally ne- 
cessary both to those who take 
too much and to those who take 
too little amusement. The true 
principle is, that our work should 
not be for the sake of amusement, 
but our amusement for the sake 
of work. Just as we wrap pre- 
cious things, gold and jewels, in 
wool, so we encase our hours of 
labour in our hours of rest and 
change. There are some people 
who are out of all sympathy with 
their work, who labour against 
the collar, and who frankly say 
that they go through the drudgery 
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of life simply with the idea of 
amassing means for enjoying them- 
selves. Such a view of life is 
essentially false and unworthy. 
An existence of this kind must be 
a very wretched one. 

I have endeavoured to indi- 
cate, dealing with examples, what 
is the true philosophy of the sub- 
ject. It cannot be too clearly 
recognised that the idea of rest 
and recreation is the interval be- 
tween two acts of labour, a period 
during which the exhausted 
powers are recreated. ‘If rest 
exceeds these limits,’ it has been 
truly said, ‘it generally brings on 
a dull and heavy sadness.’ But 
while a warning word is necessary 
in the case of laziness, or in the 
case of unwholesome and stimu- 
lating exciting pleasures, in this 
feverish age of hurry and unrest, 
it may be still more expedient to 
argue in favour of moderate and 
rational enjoyment. We know 
the proverb that ‘all work and 
no play makes Jack a dull boy ; 
and when the boy Jack has be- 
come the full-grown man John, 
the proverb assuredly loses none 
of its value and acceptability. 
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@r a Dream of Snow and Stone. 


THERE are grouse on Scottish moorlands, 
There are red deer in the brake ; 
But purse must wed with powder 
Such shooting-grounds to take. 


On the rocky hills of Pangee, 
Where the lordly deodar 

O’ershadows many a covert, 
The haunt of bear and thar ; 


By the Chundra-Bagha river, 
Where the musk-deer drinks unseen, 
And the wild goat of the mountains 
Looks fiercely out his een ; 
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By the Chundra-Bagha river, 
Whose waters roar and foam, 
Where the red bear haunts the forest, 
And the ibex is at home ; 


By the Chundra-Bagha river 

You may roam and take your fill 
Of sport—wild sport for ever !— 

If you only climb the hill. 


So, hey, for the Pangee mountains ! 
But you need to climb with care ; 
Is an inch of slate below you, 
And above the mountain air. 


And the Chundra-Bagha river, 
Whose cruel waves are sworn, 

That he who makes false footing 
Shall ne’er see morrow morn.* 


O, the towering hills of Pangee, 

Where the grass grows ‘neath the snow, 
And the wily ibex feeding, 

Scans warily all below, 


Crowned king of the crag’s wild summit. 
He gravely guards his throne, 

And his graceful mAdins, watching, 
Search every nook and stone. 


But crouched on the crest above him, 
There are forms he may not see, 
Till the rifle ends for ever 
His wild career and free, 


By the Chundra-Bagha river, 
Whose banks are weird and lone, 
Where all night long in thunder 
Fall cataracts of stone ; 


By the Chundra-Bagha river, 

Whose waves with endless shocks, 
And rolling echoing clangour, 

Lave round his brave old rocks ; 


By the Chundra-Bagha river, 
Whose waters roar and foam, 

I fain would dwell for ever, 
And make its snows my home ! 


* Many a man, journeying to the nearest village, has fallen into the Chundra- 
Bagha river, The traveller along its precipitous banks passes a stone, inscribed to the 
memory of Lieutenant Tanner, of the 82d, drowned in 1866, His foot slipped, and, 
gliding swiftly down smooth rocks, he was lost in the seething waters, 





FORTUNES MADE IN BUSINESS. 


XXIV. 
SIR JOSIAH MASON. 


Avonc men who have made them- 
selves it would be difficult to find 
one who, from force of character, 
or from the noble and thoughtful 
employment of wealth gained by 
ingenuity and industry, is more 
remarkable than Sir Josiah Mason, 
the founder of the great orphanage 
at Erdington, near Birmingham, 
and of the Science College in Bir- 
mingham itself. It would be 
difficult also to find one who is 


less known to his countrymen. 


Even in his own town, where he 
had lived from early manhood, 
Sir Josiah Mason was but a name 


to most of the half million people: 


amongst whom his life was cast. 
Up to middle age few persons 
suspected that he was rapidly 
acquiring wealth, and still fewer 
had any idea of the uses to which 
he proposed to put his ample 
means. Up to old age his name 
was literally unknown, even in 
the trade by which the bulk of 
his money was obtained; for al- 
though he was the most extensive 
pen-maker in the world, his pens 
—for the greater part of the time 
he was in business—bore the 
names of those who sold them 
instead of that of him who made 
them. Those who write with 
steel pens all the world over are 
familiar with the famous ‘ Perryian 
pen; but of those who used this 
instrument, not one in a million 
knew that it was made, literally 
by the ton weight, by Mason. 
The same may be said of the pens 
issued by some eminent French 
and other Continental houses. 
Though French or Belgian or Ger- 
man names were stamped upon 


them, they were produced in 
Mason’s manufactory in Lancaster- 
street, Birmingham; and their 
qualities, which made them popu- 
lar, were due to the improve- 
ments Mason himself introduced 
into the manufacture. It was 
much the same with the other 
commercial undertakings of this 
remarkable man. As one of the 
earliest electro-platers, in conjunc- 
tion with the renowned house of 
Elkington, as a copper-smelter on 
a great scale, and later as one 
of the largest nickel-makers in 
the kingdom, Mason sedulously 
kept himself in the background ; 
so that even those who constantly 
met him in the keen competition 
of business scarcely knew with 
whom they were competing. This 
characteristic of reticence and, so 
to speak, of self-effacement marked 
the whole of his life. He sought 
no office of public trust or distine- 
tion; he never took part in politi- 
cal or religious affairs; his name 
never figured in the management 
of associated commercial under- 
takings. His life was passed 
quietly, though busily, between 
his works and his home ; and 
thus he was so little known that 
when his great benefactions began 
to be noised abroad, his towns- 
men, and even his neighbours, 
were struck with a strange sur- 
prise ; and, ever eager to magnify 
the imperfect knowledge upon 
which it thrives, ramour began to 
make him out wealthier, more 
active, and more enterprising than 
he really was. Now, of course, 
he is widely known by means of 
the fame of his works and by the 
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diffusion of his portraits ; but of 
those who look with pride and 
pleasure at the lineaments of the 
man, not a thousandth part ever 
saw him in his lifetime. His one 
desire was quiet seclusion, free- 
dom to do his work in his own 
way, relief from parade or osten- 
tation of all kinds ; his two great 
pleasures consisted in the acquisi- 
tion of wealth by legitimate indus- 
try, and the spending of it in 
labours of permanent beneficence. 
To enable him to do this he lived 
with great simplicity, liberally in 
fair accordance with his means— 
for he was no miser ; there was no 
trace of the niggard about him— 
but with a serious conviction that 
he was only a steward of what, in 
the essential piety of his nature, 
he believed Pxovidence had given 
him to be used for the benefit 
of those who needed help. In 
this respect the character and the 
life of Sir Josiah Mason are well 
expressed by the texts of Scrip- 
ture which a true and loving 
friend, one who of all men knew 
him best, inscribed upon the sim- 
ple memorial card which recorded 
the dates and places of his birth 
and death. It runs thus: 

‘In affectionate memory of Sir 
Josiah Mason, Knight, founder 
of the orphanage and almshouses 
at Erdington, and the Mason 
Science College, Birmingham. 
Born at Kidderminster, February 
23, 1795. Died at Erdington, 
June 16, 1881.’ 

Then follow the texts which 
sum up his work and portray his 
character : 

‘I delivered the poor that cried, 
and the fatherless, and him that 
had none to help him. 

‘ By the blessing of the Lord 
I profited, and filled my wine- 
press like a gatherer of grapes. 
Consider that I laboured not for 
myself only, but for all them that 
seek learning.’ 
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With these brief introductory 
notes, we pass to a sketch of the 
leading incidents of Sir Josiah 
Mason’s life, and to some en- 
deavour to show the nature of the 
work he did, and to indicate the 
character of the man who did it. 

Sir Josiah Mason was born on 
the 23d of February 1795, at 
Kidderminster, in a little house 
in Mill-street, a circumstance 
identified with the place, the 
upper part of Mill-street being 
now called Josiah Mason-street, 
to commemorate a benefaction 
given by Sir Josiah to the dispen- 
sary of the town. His ancestors, 
so far as they are known, were 
Kidderminster people, though 
there is a belief that they came 
originally from Coventry. But 
precise knowledge does not go 
very far back—not farther than 
Sir Josiah’s grandfather, a work- 
ing bombazine weaver at Kidder- 
minster, who was also a good 
mechanic, and was in much re- 
quest as a mender of looms and 
other weaving and milling ma- 
chinery. This Josiah Mason had 
an only son, also Josiah, who 
was at first a bombazine weaver, 
then a carpet weaver, and finally 
a clerk to Mr. John Broom, a 
carpet manufacturer at Kidder- 
minster. He married Elizabeth 
Griffiths, the daughter of a re- 
spectable workman at Dudley; 
and the second son of the couple 
just described was the Josiah 
Mason whose enterprise and whose 
noble employment of his wealth 
have combined to make him 
famous. There were three other 
children of the marriage, two boys 
and a girl; one of the sons died 
young; the other son and the 
daughter have now been dead for 
some years, 

The early life of Josiah Mason 
was hard and unpromising. His 
only schooling was that obtained 
at a dame school, held in a cottage 
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next door to his father’s house, 
and this was not merely poor, but 
extremely brief—so brief, indeed, 
that at about eight years old Josiah 
began to work, and, characteristic- 
ally enough, on his own account, 
for in him independence began 
at an earlyage. It wasa humble 
line of business—that of selling 
cakes in the streets. When 
' speaking in later years of this 
period of his life, Sir Josiah Mason 
used to recount with much humour, 
and not without a touch of honest 
pride, his entrance upon ‘trade :’ 
how he held the position of a sort 
of middleman, going to the baker’s, 
and buying his cakes at sixteen to 
the dozen, putting them into a 
couple of baskets neatly fitted up 
by his mother, and going his 
rounds amongst his ar custo- 
mers, with whom the little fellow 
became so great a favourite that 
they always waited for ‘Joe's 
cakes’ and rolls, and sometimes 
gave him a penny extra, as much 
probably out of kindness for the 
vendor as of liking for his wares. 
His next venture was more 
ambitious ; the cake-baskets were 
turned into panniers, and were 
strung over the back of a donkey 
—loftily named after Admiral 
Rodney, then famous for his naval 
victories—and Josiah Mason con- 
verted himself into a dealer in 
fruit and vegetables, which he 
carried about from door to door. 
So matters went on until the lad 
was about fifteen, when he grew 
tired of the trade of the streets, 
and began to desire more settled 
employment. One reason for 
this was that his elder brother, a 
confirmed invalid, needed com- 
pany ; and in order that he might 
give him companionship, Josiah 
taught himself shoemaking, as a 
trade that could be practised in- 
doors. Fora time this answered, 
but eventually it had to be given 
up. Josiah, true to the instincts 
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of his nature, was too strict a 
stickler for quality. As he told 
the writer of these lines, he bought 
the best leather, and put into it 
the best work, and he humor- 
ously added, ‘I found I couldn’t 
make it pay and must become 
bankrupt, and so I gave it up.’ 
He now devoted himself toimprov- 
ing his education, and contrived 
to teach himself how to write ; 
then, by acting as a letter-writer 
for the poor people about him, he 
managed to earn enough to buy 
a few books, chiefly of a solid 
kind—theology, history, and ele- 
mentary science; novels, and 
light literature generally, being 
excluded from his course. In 
these studies he was much assisted 
by instruction received at the 
Unitarian Sunday-school, the 
well-known Kidderminster Old 
Meeting—formerly Richard Bax- 
ter’s chapel—and afterwards he 
attended the Wesleyan Sunday- 
school, where writing was taught. 

This advance in education soon 
had its natural effect by inducing 
Mason to desire some kind of 
settled employment, which would 
offer, at least, the chance of 
making progress in life. It was, 
however, a difficult matter to 
settle. The one trade of Kidder- 
minster was carpet-weaving, and 
this he did not greatly care for. 
So he tried various handicrafts, 
such as carpentering, blacksmith’s 
work, and house-painting; but 
none of them suited him, and at 
last, in despair of something better, 
he took for a time to his father’s 
occupation, the carpet-weaving. 
He first went to this employment 
in 1814, when he was about nine- 
teen years of age, and for two 
years he practised it at the works 
of a Mr. Broom, at Tinker’s Hill. 
Here he stayed for two years ; 
but the longer he tried it, the 
more distasteful the occupation 
grew. It was no wonder; the 
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labour was hard, such work as 
could be had was irregular—about 
a pound a week was the full 
amount of wages a journeyman 
could earn. As to starting asa 
master, that was out of the ques- 
tion, for a considerable amount of 
capital was necessary.. Thus, cut 
off from all prospect of solid 
advancement at Kidderminster, 
the young man determined to try 
a bold stroke by removing to 
Birmingham, to see if amongst 
the multifarious trades of the toy- 
shop of the world there might 
not be one that offered an open- 
ing for him. It was a happy 
resolution for himself, and, as the 
event proved, for Birmingham 
also. Nor was it such a rash pro- 
ceeding as might appear at first 
sight ; for Mason had some chance 
of introduction to Birmingham 
trade through an uncle who lived 
there—Richard Griffiths, his mo- 
ther’s brother, a clerk in one of 
the glass-works of the town. To 
this uncle, in his twenty-first year, 
Mason paid a Christmas visit, 
which decided his fate in two of 
the most important particulars of 
life. He found employment, and 
he fell in love. The object of his 
affection was his cousin, Anne 
Griffiths, whom he married at 
Aston Church on the 18th of 
August 1817, and with whom he 
lived in unalloyed confidence and 
happiness for fifty-three years, 
when one of the tenderest of 
unions was dissolved by Mrs. 
Mason’s death, on the 24th of 
February 1870. To receive her 
remains, the bereaved husband 
built a mausoleum in the Orphan- 
age grounds, in the sight of his 
own house ; and there,a few weeks 
ago, he was himself laid beside her. 

With his marriage Mason en- 
tered upon a new life in Birming- 
ham. His uncle had entered upon 
business as a maker of imitation 
gold jewelry—the gilt-toy trade, 
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as it is called in the technical 
nomenclature of the town—but 
his own engagements as a clerk 
in the glass-works prevented him 
from giving personal attention to 
the manufacture. Consequently 
he intrusted the works to a part- 
ner, whom, after much difficulty, 
he was obliged to eject. Josiah 
Mason took the partner’s place as 
a salaried manager, and by skill 
and industry soon brought the 
business into a profitable condi- 
tion. As a reward he was en- 
couraged to expect a share of it 
for himself ; but, to his bitter dis- 
appointment, after several years’ 
working and waiting, he was de- 
ceived. He suddenly heard that 
his uncle intended to sell the busi- 
ness. With characteristic direct- 
ness Mason went straight to him 
to ask if this was true. He found 
that it was true ; and from that hour 
he refused to re-enter the place. 
The purchaser offered him a large 
salary to remain as manager ; but 
he refused. And so, just when 
he reasonably expected to realise 
the fruits of his labour, he found 
himself with only a few pounds 
in his pocket, wholly out of em- 
ployment, and with no immediate 
prospect of obtaining work. To 
his latest years this disappoint- 
ment was constant in his mind. 
The writer of these pages has 
often heard him speak of it— more, 
however, in sorrow than in anger. 
The bitterness of it was the de- 
ception that had been practised 
upon him. As to material advan- 
tage, as things fell out, it was 
really the best thing that could 
have happened ; for what he then 
regarded as a calamity opened to 
him the road to fame and fortune. 
How this came about is worth 
telling; and it may be well to 
say that the information on which 
the narrative is based was noted 
down by the present writer from 
Mason’s own account. 
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It was in 1822, when he was 
about twenty-seven years old, that 
Mason left the gilt-toy business 
in Legge-street, with neither 
money in hand nor work in pros- 
pect. He was walking in the 
street, thinking, not over cheer- 
fully, on what had best be done 
next, when a gentleman, an entire 
stranger, stepped up to him, and 
said, ‘Mr. Mason!’ ‘ Yes,’ was 
the answer. ‘You are now, I 
understand, without employment?’ 
* Yes,’ again. ‘ Then I know some 
one who wants just such a man 
as you, and I will introduce you 
to him. Will you meet me to- 
morrow morning at Mr. Harrison’s, 
in Lancaster-street? ‘I will, 
said Mason ; and so they parted. 


This good Samaritan proved to be’ 


Mr. Heeley, a steel-toy maker, 
who probably knew Mason from 
having seen him at Belmont-row 


Wesleyan Chapel, which he at-- 


tended—the Heeleys, an old and 
respected Birmingham family, be- 
ing leading Wesleyans. 

Next morning, as appointed, 
the two met at Mr. Harrison’s; 
and Mr. Heeley promptly opened 
the business by saying, ‘ Here, 
Mr. Harrison, I have brought you 
the very man you want.’ Mr. 
Harrison was a plain, blunt, old- 
fashioned man, with much of the 
humour which characterised his 
class in Birmingham. He did not 
close very briskly with Mr. Hee- 
ley’s offer of his new-found pro- 
tégé. ‘I have had a good many 
young men come here,’ he said, 
* but they were afraid of dirtying 
their fingers’ At this, Mason, 
who had kept silence, involun- 
tarily opened his hands, looked at 
them, and, speaking to himself 
rather than to the others, said 
quietly, ‘Are you ashamed of 
dirtying yourselves to get your 
own living? It was an unstudied 
touch of nature; and Mr. Har- 
rison, who had a keen insight in- 
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to character, was instantly struck 
by it. A few inquiries satisfied 
him of Mason’s capacity and of 
his willingness to work, Before 
they parted an agreement had 
been come to, characteristic on 
both sides. ‘I have built myself 
a cottage,’ said Mr. Harrison, 
‘and am going to live at it. I 
shall take my furniture out of 
this house; you come and live 
in it, and bring your furniture 
in.’ 

It is now close upon sixty 
years since this bargain was en- 
tered into, and the business of 
split-ring making, with a great 
pen trade added to it, is still con- 
tinued on the same spot; for Mr. 
Harrison’s house forms part of 
Sir Josiah Mason’s works in Lan- 
caster-street, now transferred to 
Perry & Co. Twelve months later, 
Mr. Harrison, desiring to retire 
from business, sold his trade to 
Mason for 500/., which was paid 
out of the first year’s profits ; but 
though the business connection 
was thus closed, the intimate 
association between the two—fa- 
therly on Harrison's part, filial on 
Mason’s—continued with increas- 
ing affection until Mr. Harrison’s 
death. Even in his own old age 
Sir Josiah could never speak of his 
early friend and benefactor—and 
he often spoke of him—without 
visible emotion. Thus, in 1824, 
at the age of twenty-eight, Mason 
started as his own master, with 
an excellent and profitable trade, 
which he rapidly developed by 
his industry and inventive skill. 
His most important invention 
was that of machinery for bevel- 
ling hoop-rings. These rings 
were then sold at sixpence each ; 
and so greatly was the speed and 
economy of production increased 
by the machine, that in the first 
year Mason gained 10001, by the 
use of it. His earliest machine, 
constructed in 1825, is now—or 
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was until very lately—still at 
work in Lancaster-street. 

The split-ring trade, though it 
might have secured competence, 
could never have yielded wealth. 
For this something was required 
that should be in general and 

wing demand, and in the pro- 
duction of which machinery on a 
great scale could be employed. 
Such an opening Mason found in 
the making of steel pens, into 
which he was led by a happy ac- 
cident, though, curiously enough, 
his friend and benefactor, Mr. 
Harrison, had made an essay in 
the same direction; for, being an 
intimate friend of Dr. Priestley, 
and the great philosopher having 
complained of his inability to 
shape a quill pen, Harrison, so 
far back as 1780, contrived to 
make a steel pen for him—a 
rather clumsy implement (one or 
two specimens of which are still 
extant) laboriously shaped and 
filed to a point. It was not, how- 
ever, till 1825 that steel pens 
proper—the machine-made pens 
now in common use—began to be 
made, and sold as articles of com- 
merce. 

The first maker of these pens 
was Mr. James Perry, of Manches- 
ter, and afterwards of London; 
who, in point of time, slightly 
anticipated Mr. Mitchell and Mr. 
Gillott, respectively the earliest 
Birmingham makers. Perry’s pens, 
however, differed from theirs in 
not being wholly machine made 
—the slit, instead of being formed 
in a press, was made by cracking 
the pen with a blow from a ham- 
mer, after hardening, at a place 
previously marked in the soft 
steel. The method of making the 
slit is the great feature of the pen 
trade. Slitting by machinery is 
the essential feature of the manu- 
facture as now carried on; and the 
question of real interest in the 
trade is not, who was the first 


maker of pens of steel, but who 
first made pens by machinery as 
a mechanical process and as arti- 
cles of common use. The credit 
of this great improvement belongs 
to three persons, all of them work- 
ing in Birmingham—Mr. Mitchell, 
Mr. Gillott, and Mr. Mason. The 
first named had slightly the pri- 
ority in point of date, The others 
began about the same time, each 
unknown to the other, hitting 
upon the plan of making the slit 
by the press and the die instead 
of by means of cracking. There 
was, however, one considerable 
difference between them. The 
names of Mitchell and Gillott 
became widely known as pen- 
makers, while that of Mason re- 
mained obscured ; for the reason 
that while the others dealt in pens 
on their own account, Mason for 
many years supplied to Mr. Perry 
all he made, and stamped them 
solely with Perry’s name. His 
introduction to Mr. Perry hap- 
pened in acurious way. The fol- 
lowing account of it is transcribed 
from a note written by Sir Josiah 
Mason himself, and is therefore 
authentic: 

* About 1829 I saw-in a book- 
shop window in Bull-street, Bir- 
mingham (Mr. Peart’s), nine slip 
pens on a card, marked three-and- 
sixpence! The novelty, and the 
thought of Mr. Harrison’s pen, 
induced me to go in. Mr. Peart 
was writing with one of the pens. 
He said it was “a regular pin.” I 
instantly saw that I could im- 
prove upon it, and offered to buy 
one of the pens. Mr. Peart, how- 
ever, would not sell less than the 
whole card ; but at last he con- 
sented to sell the one he was 
writing with, and so I bought 
the “pin” for sixpence. I re- 
turned home, made three pens 
that evening, and enclosed the 
best of the three in a letter, for 


which I paid ninepence postage. 
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Thad not the slightest knowledge 
of the maker; but having with 
difficulty made out the lettering 
stamped upon the pen I had pur- 
chased to be “ Perry, Red Lion- 
square, London,” I sent my letter 
there. This brought Mr. James 
Perry to 36 Lancaster-street the 
following day but one, by eight 
o'clock in the morning ; and from 
that moment I became a steel-pen 
maker. Perry & Co. were my 
only customers for many years. 
From our first interview to the 
present time [this was written in 
1873] I have been the sole and 
only maker of the Persian and the 
steel B pens sold under Perry's 
name.’ 

At first the pens were supplied 


to Mr. Perry in modest quantities. © 


Sir Josiah Mason’s books show 
that in 1829 and 1830 the sup- 
plies consisted of twenty or thirty 


gross ata time. The first lot of ° 


one hundred gross at one order 
was despatched to London on the 
20th November 1830. In 1831 
pens to the value of 1421/. were 
made by Mr. Mason for Mr. Per- 
ry; and from that time the trade 
grew with wonderful rapidity, un- 
til, when in later years his works 
received their full development, 
Sir Josiah Mason became the 

t pen-maker in the world. 
In 1830 about twelve workpeople 
were employed in Lancaster-street, 
and one hundredweight of steel 
was thought a large quantity to 
roll for a week’s consumption. In 
1874, towards the close of Sir 
Josiah Mason’s connection with 
the works, nearly a thousand per- 
sons were employed ; the quantity 
of steel rolled every week for pen- 
making exceeded three tons, and 
about sixty tons of pens were 
constantly in movement through- 
out the place, in one or other of 
the various stages of manufacture. 
When the reader is told that 
nearly a million and a half of 


pens may go to a single ton, he 
may form an estimate of the de- 
velopment the trade has received 
in the course of little more than 
fifty years. 

While the making of steel pens 
yielded the bulk of Sir Josiah 
Mason’s fortune, another great in- 
dustry, having its origin and its 
chief seat in Birmingham, contri- 
buted largely to it. This was the 
electro-plating trade. To all the 
readers of this paper the name of 
Elkington will be familiar. Some 
of those whose memory goes back 
for twenty years will call to mind 
the associated names of Elkington 
and Mason as those of the men 
who, united in skill and enter- 
prise, laid the foundations of the 
electro-plating trade. Here, how- 
ever, Sir Josiah Mason did not 
appear as an inventor. That dis- 
tinction, in his case, is confined to 
the application of machinery to 
the making of steel pens. With 
electro-plating his connection was 
that of a capitalist and an or- 
ganiser. To the Elkingtons—two 
brothers, George and Henry, now 
both passed away—is due in a 
principal measure the merit of 
bringing the process of electro- 
plating to perfection, and of con- 
verting it from an interesting 
scientific experiment into the 
means of creating a vast and still 
increasing branch ofindustry. But 
Mason’s share in the work was 
important and honourable, a rare 
illustration of quickness in seizing 
a new idea, of sagacity in realising 
its possibilities of development, 
and of courage in bringing it 
within the range of practical appli- 
cation. What Boulton was to 
Watt it may be fairly said that 
Mason was to Elkington. The 
experiments made by the brothers 
Elkington were commenced three 
or four before Mason joined 
them. In 1838 they began elec- 


tro-plating by coating metal with 
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gold and silver by immersing them - 


in solutions of these precious 
metals ; and in July of the same 
year they patented a process of 
coating copper and brass with 
zinc by means of an electric cur- 
rent generated by a piece of zinc 
attached by a wire to the articles 
to be coated, and immersed in the 
metallic solution with them. 
This was the first patent in which 
a separate current of electricity 
was employed for plating pur- 
poses. But there were great dif- 
ficulties encountered in the prac- 
tical employment of this method. 
The coating could be effected, but 
the deposited metals failed to 
adhere firmly to their base. This 
difficulty, which threatened to 
destroy the new-found art in the 
very hour of its birth, was over- 
come by the discovery made by a 
Birmingham surgeon, Mr. John 
Wright, that by the use of the 
cyanides of gold and silver in 
electro-plating a thick, firm, and 
permanently adhesive deposit 
could be obtained. This discovery 
was communicated to the Messrs. 
Elkington, was tested and estab- 
lished by them, and was incorpo- 
rated in a new patent which they 
took out. Now, however, a fresh 
obstacle arose. Science had tri- 
umphed ; the means of effecting 
the desired object were at the 
command of the inventors, their 
right to the use of their means 
was legally secured ; but money 
was wanting to bring the inven- 
tion into practical use, and to 
overcome the resistance of the 
hand-plating trade and the’ preju- 
dice of the public, who were slow 
to believe that a film of gold and 
silver deposited upon another 
metal could be anything more 
than a piece of scientific legerde- 
main. Mr, George Elkington had 
been brought into business rela- 
tions with Josiah Mason, and it 
occurred to him that Mason might 
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consent to risk the necessary 
capital in the new business. His 
conjecture was well founded. 
Mason examined the process, be- 
came satisfied of its capabilities, 
entered into partnership with 
the Elkingtons, and immediately 
poured a stream of capital into 
the new business. This connec- 
tion began in 1844, and it lasted 
until 1856, just before the death 
of Mr. George Elkington. At 
first Mason intended to be merely 
the capitalist of the concern,—a 
kind of sleeping partner. But 
this decision was in a short time 
necessarily changed. Originally 
the patentees of this new process 
intended only to grant licenses to 
work it. Nobody, however, would 
take out licenses. So great was 
the distrust, and so powerful the 
resistance, that it seemed as if 
the patent might lapse before 
coming into considerable use. 
Mason pondered the matter, and 
saw clearly enough what must be 
done to make electro-plating a 
success. If the trade would not 
take out licenses to use the pro- 
cess, then the patentees must 
fight the platers, turn manufac- 
turers, and prove by practical 
illustration that the new process 
was destined to supplant and 
finally to supersede and to destroy 
the cumbrous methods of hand- 
plating. No sooner had Mason’s 
active mind arrived at this conclu- 
sion than he set to work to realise 
it. He determined to strike a 
great blow, and to make a power- 
ful impression. So he planned 
and erected the great works and 
show-rooms of the firm in Bir- 
mingham, for the production of 
table ornaments and works of art 
in electro-plate. At the same 
time he established large works 
for the manufacture of spoons and 
forks, knowing, es he shrewdly 
said, that the reputation as well as 
the solid profit of the enterprise 
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must rest upon articles capable of 
being made by the hundred thou- 
sand, and requisite for common 
household use. Everybody in 
Birmingham at that time won- 
dered at the colossal edifice which 
was rising in Westall-street, and 
people wise in their own con- 
ceit foresaw the ruin of the capi- 
talist who had undertaken to build 
it. Some of them went so far as 
to warn Mason of the enormous 
loss he was incurring. ‘I cer- 
tainly,’ he wrote to a friend, ‘ had 
no idea that I could receive so 
much good advice from people I 
scarcely knew even by name.’ 
Counsel of this kind, by no means 
disinterested, amused and stimu- 
lated him. He never had lost 
money by the bold and prudent 
employment of his means, and he 
was not going to lose itnow. His 
reply to his would-be friends was 
to push on the factory and show- 
rooms, to open places of business 
in London and Liverpool, to send 
out agents all over the country, to 
engage the best workmen and the 
most competent artists, and in 
doing all this to pour out his 
money as freely as if it were water. 
It took years of labour, severe and 
anxious, to attain the great result 
which Mason had foreseen; but 
intelligence, courage, and enter- 
prise at last had their certain re- 
ward. By degrees a great busi- 
ness was built up ; and finally the 
Hyde Park Exhibition of 1851 
gave Elkington & Mason the de- 
sired opportunity of demonstrating 
their triumph, and of establishing 
@ position foreseen by both of 
them from the outset, and from 
which their house has ever since 
continued to advance. No more 
honourable chapter could be writ- 
ten in the history of British in- 
dustry than a narrative of the 
creation and the development of 
the electro-plating trade; and in 
any such narrative the record 
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must be conspicuous of Mason’s 
foresight, his tenacity of purpose, 
his courage in meeting difficulties, 
and his infinite resource in over- 
coming them. 

Besides these main occupations 
—pen-making and electro-plating 
—Mason from time to time en- 
gaged in others of great magni- 
tude. For example, in conjunc- 
tion with Mr. Elkington, he es- 
tablished copper-smelting works 
at Pembrey in South Wales ; and 
he and his partner also began the 
manufacture of indiarubber rings. 
At one period Mason was strongly 
tempted to enter into partnership 
with the great manufacturer of 
ordnance, Herr Krupp, of Essen, 
from whom he purchased impor- 
tant improvements in pen-making 
machinery at a cost of something 
like 10,0002., and thus laid the 
foundations of the gigantic works 
now under Herr Krupp’s direc- 
tion. Late in life he engaged on 
a large scale in nickel-smelting, 
importing for that purpose vast 
quantities of ore from New Cale- 
donia, and in this enterprise he 
embarked a capital which in it- 
self constituted a handsome for- 
tune. Indirectly he was con- 
cerned in other businesses ; and 
as a further occupation, as well 
as a means of investment, he 
largely speculated in building 
land in and near Birmingham. 
Wherever, indeed, money was to 
be made by bold and sagacious 
ventures—always, however, under 
his own control, for he would 
have no foreign speculations, or 
any dealings with stocks and 
shares—Mason was prepared to 
make the venture and to reap the 
harvest. Thus by degrees—for his 
was not a quick success—he ac- 
cumulated the wealth which 
enabled him to undertake the 
works of benevolence imperish- 
ably associated with his name. 
It must not, however, be sup- 
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posed that Mason was a million- 
aire. Though he gave away nearly 
half a million in his lifetime, this 
constituted almost the full extent 
of his wealth. He reserved to 
himself only such a proportion as, 
in his judgment, would enable 
him to live on a scale of befitting 
comfort, would make provision 
for those—relatives and others— 
whom he considered to have claims 
upon him, and would leave some- 
thing (how much is as yet unde- 
termined) for the college which 
to his latest hour was constantly 
in his thoughts. 

We have thus far seen how Sir 
Josiah Mason began life, and how 
he made his money. Let us now 
turn to the idea he had formed 
of duty, and the use to which he 
devoted his wealth. First, as to 
his views of duty. From an early 
period of his life, Mason regarded 
himself rather as a steward of his 
means than as an actual possessor. 
The writer has often heard him 
tell how, in times when he was 
comparatively a poor man, he 
used to form plans for the dis- 
posal of money for the benefit of 
the helpless, and how time after 
time he discussed with his wife— 
and always with her strong ap- 
proval—the schemes of benevo- 
lence which passed through his 
mind. It was this fixed idea that 
led him to the contemplation of 
great works of an individual cha- 
racter, rather than to the general 
diffusion of his gifts through the 
ordinary channels of charity. He 
liked, in fact, to do his work him- 
self, and to see that it was really 
done in his own way ; and he felt 
that, in order to effect this pur- 
pose, he must carry out his un- 
dertakings while he continued in 
full health and vigour, and that 
he must also be content to divest 
himself of the funds requisite for 
his p es. When friends oc- 
casionally hinted that pretty near- 
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ly half a million was a great sum 
to put out of his own control, he 
would reply with a kindly smile 
and a homely proverb, ‘ You can’t 
eat your cake and have it.’ His 
enjoyment consisted in doing that 
which he wanted to do, and there- 
fore it cost him no effort to give 
up the money. Such was Mason’s 
view of duty. His conception of 
the kind of charitable work which 
it was best for him to do was 
equally clear. All through life 
he had felt a particular concern 
for the aged and for little chil- 
dren. When a mere boy himself 
he gave up much of his own 
freedom to attend upon a crippled 
brother, and the same kind of 
sympathy manifested itself steadi- 
ly in later life. So far back as 
1858 he made an actual com- 
mencement of his beneficent un- 
dertakings by founding at Erding- 
ton, the village where he lived, 
almshouses for thirty aged women 
and an orphanage for fifty girls. 
This was done so quietly that 
outside the village scarcely any 
one knew what he was doing. 
There were no newspaper para- 
graphs, no appeal for subscrip- 
tions, no committee of manage- 
ment, no parade of any kind. 
Josiah Mason built the necessary 
dwellings and provided the neces- 
sary funds, selected the persons 
to be admitted, and managed the 
joint institutions for himself. 
Many men would have thought 
it enough to assume the care and 
charge of a family of eighty peo- 
ple; but Mason’s notions grew 
rapidly with the active exercise 
of benevolence, and he soon dis- 
covered that the orphanage was 
much too small to realise his 
ideal of what it should be. Hav- 
ing settled this point, he thought 
for a time of taking the public 
into his councils, and of asking 
for help in the establishment of 
a larger orphanage. With this 















view, he sought interviews with 
some of the clergy in Birming- 
ham, and offered to start an or- 
phanage fund with a donation of 
100,000/., on condition that the 
rest of the money required should 
be provided by subscription. But 
difficulties arose, chiefly on re- 
ligious grounds. Mason would 
have no creeds or catechisms 
taught in his institution. He 
described himself as ‘a Christian 
unattached,’ and he desired that 
while the children received in- 
struction in the principles of re- 
ligion, they should not be trained 
in the belief of particular churches 
or sects. The clergy and others 
whom he consulted did not see 
their way to work with him on 
these lines, and so the scheme of 
a public orphanage was given up. 
Then Mason set to work to do 
the thing in his own way. Ac-., 
cordingly, on the 19th of Sep- 
tember 1860, he quietly laid the 
first stone of the new orphanage 
at Erdington, and for eight years 
he patiently and steadily continued 
the work, until the vast building 
was finished, by which time 
(1868) he had expended 60,0002. 
upon it. Then, by a deed exe- 
cuted in August 1868, he trans- 
ferred the edifice, together with 
an endowment in land and build- 
ings, valued at 200,000/., to a 
body of seven trustees, to whom, 
after his death, the Town Council 
of Birmingham were empowered 
to add seven other official trustees 
by election, the founder himself, 
during his life, retaining the posi- 
tion of bailiff of the trust. Since 
the date above mentioned, the 
orphanage has been enlarged by 
the addition of new dormitories, 
a schoolroom, and a dining-hall, 
erected in 1874. It is now capa- 
ble of receiving three hundred 
girls, one hundred and fifty boys, 
and fifty infants. This noble 
foundation is limited by no re- 
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striction of locality, class, or creed ; 
it is open to all children born in 
wedlock ; the sole claim to admis- 
sion being the necessity of the 
applicant, the only limitation the 
capacity of the building and the 
means at the disposal of the trus- 
tees. To the last hours of his 
active life, the orphanage was the 
object of Sir Josiah Mason’s pecu- 
liar and incessant affection. He 
visited it daily, supervised every 
detail of its management, was 
known to every child in it, re- 
membered and knew them all by 
name, and was regarded by all as 
a father as well as a benefactor. 
Nothing could be more touching 
than to see the little ones run up 
to him for a caress, slipping their 
tiny hands with loving trust into 
his hand, or receiving from him a 
kindly pat on the head ; nothing 
could be more simply beautiful 
than to witness the pleasure which 
their affection inspired in him. 
He will be mourned by these 
poor orphans as the only father 
many of them ever knew. 

While providing for so large a 
number of orphan children in his 
greater institution, Sir Josiah 
Mason did not abandon the smaller 
foundation he had previously 
established. On the contrary, he 
enlarged his almshouses for wo- 
men at Erdington ; and he con- 
verted the smaller orphanage in- 
to a home for servants who had 
been sent out from the main 
foundation, and who might require 
a place of retreat when temporarily 
disabled, or a home while seeking 
for new situations. 

It was in connection with the 
opening of the orphanage that the 
honour of knighthood was con- 
ferred on the founder. Mr, Glad- 
stone was at that time Prime 
Minister, and, a statement of the 
circumstances of this act of large- 
hearted and open-handed benefi- 
cence having been laid before him, 
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he received her Majesty's com- 
mands to offer to Mr. Mason this 
honourable distinction, and letters 
patent for this purpose passed the 
Great Seal on November 30, 1872. 
By special and most thoughtful 
permission of the Queen, in con- 
sideration of Mr. Mason’s advanced 
age and the state of his health at 
the time, the ceremonies of per- 
soval knighthood and of presenta- 
tion at Court were dispensed with. 

We now come to the third, and 
in some respects the greatest, of 
Sir Josiah Mason’s foundations : 
that which entitles him to rank 
with the promoters of learning, as 
the orphanage does with the dis- 
pensers of charity. This important 
work is the Scientific College, 
given to Birmingham complete in 
building, finishing, and endow- 
ment, at a cost of not less than 
180,000/7., and still further to be 
enriched by the posthumous bene- 
faction of its founder. The plan 
of the college was resolved upon 
about 1868, and the foundation 
deed was prepared in 1870. It 
was necessary, however, in accord- 
ance with the requirements of the 
Mortmain Act, that twelve months 
should elapse after the signature of 
the deed before the conveyance to 
trustees could be finally effected. 
When the trustees were appointed, 
a long period was necessarily oc- 
cupied in preparing the actual 
building plans, for which purpose 
Mr. Cousins, the architect se- 
lected, visited all the principal 
science colleges in this country 
and in Germany. These prepara- 
tious being at last complete, Sir 
Josiah Mason laid the foundation- 
stone of the building on his 
eightieth birthday, the 23d of 
February 1875. The address he 
then delivered contains so much 
interesting autobiographical mat- 
ter, and so clearly indicates the 
intention and the motive of the 
founder and the scope of his work, 
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that it is deserving of reproduction 
as an historical record which some 
day will possess a special value : 
‘Itisa matterofdeep satisfaction 
to me that at my advanced age I 
am still in possession of sufficient 
health and strength to allow me 
to take this personal share in com- 
mencing the work I have so much 
at heart; it fills my mind with 
gratitude to the Giver of all good ; 
and if it should please Him to 
allow me to see the completion 
of the building which we have 
just begun, I shall be content to 
depart with the confident belief 
that others, rightly appreciating 
my design, will carry out the 
scheme of the college in the 
spirit in which I have been per- 
mitted to begin it. This work, 
gentlemen, has been long in my 
mind ; for I have always felt the 
importance of providing enlarged 
means of scientific instruction on 
the scale required by the necessi- 
ties of this town and district, and 
upon terms which render it easily 
available by persons of all classes, 
even the very humblest. Theexperi- 
ence of my own life has long since 
satisfied me on this point. When 
I was a young man—it is so long 
ago that, while still living in this 
generation, I can recall the memo- 
ries of a time long past—there 
were no means of scientific teach- 
ing open to the artisan classes of 
our manufacturing towns; and 
those who, like myself, would 
gladly have benefited by them 
were compelled to plod our weary 
way under disadvantages and 
through difficulties of which the 
young men of this day can form 
no adequate idea. Schools at 
that time were few and poor, there 
were no institutions of popular 
teaching, no evening classes to 
which youths might go after their 
day's work was ended. What- 
ever I learned I had to teach my- 
self in the intervals of laborious 
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and precarious occupations, first 
at Kidderminster, my birthplace, 
and later in Birmingham, the 
home of my adoption and the 
place in which sixty years of my 
life have been spent. At Kidder- 
minster, as a youth, I worked at 
a variety of trades—baking, shop- 
keeping, carpet - weaving, and 
others. When I came to Bir- 
mingham, in my twentieth year, 
I was first connected with one of 
the then staple trades of the town, 
the gilt-toy making, and it was not 
until after ten years of hard work 
and heavy disappointment that 
I found the position that Provi- 
dence had destined for me. At 
thirty years of age, with twenty 
pounds of savings as my whole 
fortune, I was brought into asso- 
ciation with one of the most 
honourable, industrious, and in- 
genious of men, Mr. Samuel Har- 
rison, the inventor of split-rings, 
whom I served for a time, and to 
whose business, on his retirement, 
I succeeded. Mr. Harrison was 
no common man ; he was a friend 
of Dr. Priestley, whom he assisted 
in many of his philosophical ex- 
periments, and for whom, [ may 
mention, as a matter of interesting 
local history, he made the first 
steel pen that ever was made in 
Birmingham. To me he was a 
dear and good friend, whose 
memory I have never ceased to 
cherish with continual affecfion. 
To the business I received from 
him I afterwards added the trade 
of steel-pen making, which I have 
now followed for more than forty- 
seven years, first as the maker of 
the well-known Perryian pens, 
and later in my own name, until 
I have developed the works into 
the largest pen factory in the 
whole world ; though I ought to 
say that the building in which 
they are now conducted no 
longer belongs to me, but has 
been conveyed to the trustees of 
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this college as part of their endow- 
ment, so that I am now the tenant 
of my own foundation. This 
business and that of the split-ring 
making were my sole occupations 
until 1840, when accident brought 
me into close relations with my 
late valued friend and partner, 
Mr. G. R. Elkington, who was 
then applying the great discovery 
of electro-deposition ; and through 
my association with him in this 
undertaking I may claim a share 
in the creation of a form of 
scientific industry which has so 
largely enriched the town of 
Birmingham, and increased its 
fame throughout the world. To 
this we afterwards added the es- 
tablishment of copper-works in 
South Wales. Since the death of 
my friend Mr. Elkington I have 
restricted myself to my original 
work as a pen maker and split- 
ring maker, with an occasional 
deviation into other employments 
in which science has been brought 
to the aid ofindustry. I mention 
these facts to show you how the 
means with which God has blessed 
me have been acquired, and to 
show also how natural it is that I 
should wish to devote some por- 
tion of those means to assist in 
promoting scientific teaching, to 
advance the varied forms of scien- 
tific industry with which through- 
out my Birmingham life I have 
been so closely connected. But 
before I could take in hand the 
foundation of this college I had 
another work to do. I had al- 
ways had a great desire to do some 
deed of love for the poor and 
helpless, and therefore my first 
care was to make provision for the 
aged and the orphans. This I 
was enabled to do by founding 
the orphanage and almshouses at 
Erdington ; and this being done, 
I was at liberty to turn my atten- 
tion to the project of the college. 
There were many difficulties to 
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be overcome. Willingness to give 
money will do much, but it will 
not do everything. The site, for 
example, was a great hindrance ; 
many places were thought of and 
put aside ; others were sought for, 
and could not be obtained. At last, 
by the willing cotperation of my 
friend, Mr. Philip Henry Muntz, 
M.P., I was enabled to obtain the 
land upon which we are nowstand- 
ing, though long negotiations were 
necessary before a sufficient extent 
could be secured. These delays, 
however, did not really do any 
harm to the scheme ; indeed, they 
afforded time for the proper con- 
sideration of the plan of the col- 
lege and the preparation of a deed 
of foundation of a nature to give 
full effect to my wishes. For 
this I must acknowledge my great 
obligations to my friend and ad- 
viser, Mr. G. J. Johnson, and to 
other gentlemen, some of whom 
are included in the number of my 
trustees. At last, all difficulties 
being overcome, and the plans for 
the college being settled, we are 
assembled to witness the com- 
mencement of the building which 
I have undertaken to erect as the 
future home of the foundation, 
and before long I hope to see the 
first body of students collected 
within its walls, The scheme of 
the college, as most of you know, 
is a large one, and I have sought 
to make it as liberal as possible in 
the character and extent of the 
teaching, the system of manage- 
ment, and the mode and the terms 
of admission. Whatever is neces- 
sary for the improvement of scien- 
tific industry and for the cultiva- 
tion of art, especially as applied 
to manufactures, the trustees will 
be able to teach ; they may also, 
by a provision subsequent to the 
original deed, afford facilities for 
medical instruction ; and, as has 
been mentioned in the address 
read by the Deputy-Mayor, they 


are authorised, and, indeed, en- 
joined, to revise the scheme of 
instruction from time to time, so 
as to adapt it to the requirements 
of the district in future years, as 
well as to the present time. It 
is not my desire to set up an in- 
stitution in rivalry of any other 
now existing, but to provide the 
means of carrying further and 
completing the teaching now given 
in other scientific institutions, and 
in the evening classes now 80 
numerous in the town and its 
neighbourhood, and especially in 
connection with the Midland In- 
stitute, which has already con- 
ferred so much benefit upon large 
numbers of students, and which I 
am glad to see represented here 
to-day. My wish is, in short, to 
give all classes in Birmingham, in 
Kidderminster, and in the dis- 
trict generally, the means of carry- 
ing on in the capital of the Mid- 
land district their scientific studies 
as completely and thoroughly as 
they can be prosecuted in the 
great science schools of this coun- 
try and the Continent; for I am 
persuaded that in this way alone 
—by the acquirement of sound, 
extensive, and practical scientific 
knowledge—can England hope to 
maintain her position as the chief 
manufacturing centre of the world. 
I have great, and I believe well- 
founded, hope for the future of 
this foundation. I look forward 
to its class-rooms and lecture-halls 
being filled with a succession of 
earnest and intelligent students, 
willing not only to learn all that 
cen be taught, but in their turn 
to communicate their knowledge 
to others, and to apply it to use- 
ful purposes for the benefit of the 
community. It is in this expec- 
tation that I have done my part, 
thankful to God that He has 
given me the means and the will 
to do it; hoping that from this 
place many original and bene- 











ficial discoveries may proceed ; 
trusting that I, who have never 
been blessed with children of my 
own, may yet in these students 
leave behind me an intelligent, 
earnest, industrious, and truth- 
loving and truth- -seeking progeny 
for generations to come.’ 

The hope and confidence ex- 
pressed by Sir Josiah Mason in 
the address above quoted have 
been already verified to a great 
extent. The capacity of the col- 
lege, for example, is equal to that 
of the leading institutions of the 
same kind, and in some respects 
it is superior. The site allotted 
to it occupies rather more than an 
acre, having a frontage of 149 
feet to one of the principal streets 
of Birmingham, and 129 ft. to 
another. Of this area about 
2250 square yards are now covered 
with buildings of a stately charac- 
ter, Gothic in design, and admir- 
able in arrangement. There are 
three large lecture-theatres, nu- 
merous class-rooms, workshops, 
museums, a series of chemical 
laboratories of singular complete- 
ness ; a fine library, already con- 
taining nearly seven thousand 
volumes of standard books in all 
departments of science; and a 
noble examination-hall, which is 
used for meetings and for zeneral 
assemblies in connection with the 
college. By the liberality of the 
trustees, a home has been found 
in the building for the Birming- 
ham Natural History and Micro- 
scopical Society, the Philosophical 
Society, and the Historical So- 
ciety; so that the college has 
already become a centre of the 
intellectual life of the town. The 
professoriate, extended consider- 
ably since the opening, now in- 
cludes chairs of mathematics, 
chemistry, biology, physics, metal- 
lurgy, engineering and mining, 
geology, physiology, Greek and 
Latin, English, French, and Ger- 
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man; and to these the trustees 
are empowered to add instruction 
in medical subjects, and in draw- 
ing, and indeed in whatever else 
may be required to make the 
scheme of education complete. 
The number of students is also 
satisfactory, about one hundred 
and fifty having entered, though 
the college was opened only in 
February 1880, and though only 
the scientific chairs were filled 
during the terms for that year. 
Considering that Owens College, 
Manchester, began with fifteen 
students, the number attending at 
Mason’s must be regarded as a 
great success. The entries for the 
next autumn term are expected 
to be much larger; and there 
seems reason to hope for the 
speedy realisation of the founder's 
expectation as to the hundreds of 
young men who will throng the 
class-rooms of the institution. 
Something should be said of the 
principle upon which the college 
is based. This is one of absolute 
freedom. The trustees, it is true, 
must be ‘ Protestants and laymen’ 
—this the founder, by deed, de- 
clares to be fundamental—but this 
is the only restriction imposed. 
As to teachers or students, there 
is no limitation of birthplace or 
creed, nor are the students limited 
as to sex; women are admitted 
just as freely as men, and no dif- 
ference whatever is made in the 
treatment or the instruction of the 
sexes. Whoever can teach may 
be employed at Mason College ; 
whoever cares to learn may enter 
there, upon terms of perfect 
equality. If the progress thus 
begun is continued, we may look 
forward, before many years have 
passed, to the college becoming 
the parent and the centre of a 
Midland University. This ultimate 
destiny was present to the mind 
of the founder and of his advisers ; 
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staff, capacity of extension, and 
the liberality of its endowments, 
the college is well fitted to aim 
at the measure of growth required 
to fit it for such a distinction. 
Having now broadly sketched 
the work accomplished by Sir 
Josiah Mason, we may properly 
conclude by offering some esti- 
mate of the character and the 
personal qualities of a man of 
whom not Birmingham only, but 
England, may well count as 
amongst the most honourable and 
the most useful of their citizens. 
Sir Josiah Mason was in all re- 
spects a man of mark. He was 
one who, had he been differently 
placed and trained, might have 
shaped the institutions of a nation. 
It may seem strange to say this of 
a man known s0 little, even to his 
own townsfolk ; yet those who knew 
him intimately will admit the 
truth of a judgment which ascribes 
to him the high qualities of lead- 
ership and statesmanship, though 
obscured by the defects of early 
training, and limited by the ab- 
sence of wider opportunity. He 
had, to begin with, a strong, 
powerful, almost irresistible will. 
That which he wanted he would 
have, and in a great measure he 
did have. It was useless to argue 
with him when his mind was 
clearly set upon a particular object. 
It might be a small, seemingly 
even a trivial, matter of business ; 
it might be a regulation of his 
own life, or the lives of those 
about him ; it might be the crea- 
tion of a new industrial enter- 
prise, or it might be the slow and 
careful shaping of some great 
scheme of beneficence. But what- 
ever it was, the rule applied in all 
cases, and with equal force. The 
trunk of an elephant, naturalists 
tell us, can be so guided in its 
force as to pick up a pin or to rend 
an oak. So it was with Mason, 
Little or great, all objects and 


purposes came within the range 
of his powerful will ; and whoever 
and whatever opposed, he surely 
conquered in the end. Not that 
he was blindly obstinate, or un- 
willing to take counsel. Given a 
real comprehension of his plans, 
and willingness to help them, and 
he was eager to obtain the best 
advice and assistance he could. 
This was shown in the arrange- 
ments of his college, in regard to 
which he sought the concurrence 
of experts in such matters, and 
left the working out of the plan 
to them, content that his own 
main purpose should be fulfilled. 
Another great quality which he 
possessed—very helpful to the 
accomplishment of his will—was 
absolute patience. He knew how 
to wait. If the thing in hand 
could not be done this year, it 
might be done next year ; if the 
means immediately available were 
not adequate, he quietly went on 
storing up the requisite strength. 
With patience there went close in 
union a wonderful perseverance. 
Mason was remarkably tenacious. 
He held firm to his purpose, and 
worked it out with never-ceasing 
vigilance and energy. He had 
also self-control, the quality which 
enables men to control others ; 
and he had further that rare gift, 
—one which is essential to the 
accomplishment of great purposes, 
—that of seeing, as if by instinct, 
what was possible and what was 
outside reasonable range. As in- 
ventor, as organiser, as a conduc- 
tor of a great business, as a founder 
of great institutions, this saved 
him from dissipating his energies, 
kept him clear from the pursuit of 
mere crotchets, guarded him from 
that fruitless labour of beating the 
air, in which so many men lose 
their time, their means, and their 
influence. He had fancies, no 
doubt some of them curious ones ; 
he was touched now and then 

















with ‘isms’ of one kind or an- 
other; but these never crossed 
the boundary-line of practical life. 
When that was reached his hard, 
keen, clear, and strong common 
sense always asserted the mastery, 
and firmly put aside every distract- 
ing influence and every disturbing 
force. 

These, then, were the distinc- 
tive notes of Mason’s character— 
resoluteness of will, patience, self- 
control, marvellous energy, quick, 
keen, and almost unerring insight. 
These developed in him a faculty 
of organisation rarely excelled, a 
contempt of difficulties, and a 
fertility of resource, the depth and 
variety of which often surprised 
those who knew him best. By 


the exercise of such qualities, too, 


he supplied the defects of educa- 
tion. Though he never read very 
much, he knew more than many 
men who 
book-students. He went, indeed, 
to the sources of books, and read 
men instead. When an expert 
in any subject had laid his plans 
before Mason, or had disclosed 
to him the results of long inquiry, 
he found that Mason knew as 
much of it as he did. The man- 
ner of restating the knowledge 
might be quaint, or even awk- 
ward ; but the knowledge itself 
had been thoroughly mastered 
and assimilated, and, so to speak, 
had been stored for future use. 
How did he apply it? In the 
first place, unquestionably to 
money-getting. He had a keen 
delight in making a good bargain, 
and it was hard to make with him 
a bargain that was not good for 
himself. Even sixpence had its 
value in his eyes, and it was 
pleasanter and more valued if he 
had acquired it by his own per- 
sonal skill than if it had come in 
a mere ordinary course of profit. 
He delighted also in great enter- 


prises, where the prospective gains 
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were balanced by the attendant 
risks. Though careful in an ex- 
treme degree—not penurious, for 
he was never sordid in small 
things, nor was he ever a miser— 
he would pour into some new 
enterprise thousands after thou- 
sands, even though to casual 
observers it might seem that the 
money was running into a quick- 
sand. But he knew where the 
bottom was, and he had the 
courage and the skill to go on 
until he found it; and then he 
slowly built up a great success 
upon the seemingly shifty founda- 
tion. But when the success had 
come, and when the wealth was 
acquired, what then? Here the 
nobler side of Mason’s character 
disclosed itself. The doing of 
tender works of charity for the 
helpless, the extension of know- 
ledge amongst those willing to 
seek it, these were his aims, these 
the object for which he worked, 
and for which he desired and 
amassed wealth. To ‘deliver the 
poor that cried, and the fatherless, 
and him that had none to help 
him,’ this was one of his chief 
objects in life. To ‘labour for 
all them that seek learning,’ this 
was the other. Nor did he wait 
until old age before he began 
these works. Some people sup- 
pose that Mason’s gifts were 
those of a man from whom the 
world was slipping away, and for 
whom wealth had no longer any 
charm. It is an error and an in- 
justice to his memory. He was 
always thinking of the children. 
His early years were spent, so far 
as he could effect it, in the care 
of a crippled brother; in his ma- 
turer years he began not only to 
think of the orphans, but to pro- 
vide for them. Years and years 
before the stately building at 
Erdington was reared, he had an 
orphanage and an almshouse for 
aged women established in the 
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village at his own cost and under 
his own loving care; and by de- 
grees, as means and time per- 
mitted, he extended this founda- 
tion, until it developed into the 
magnificent charity which will 
perpetuate his name for genera- 
tions to come. It was very touch- 
ing to see him amongst his great 
family of children whom he had 
gathered within sight of his own 
dwelling-place. They knew and 
loved him as their second father ; 
and he knew all of them, and 
loved them as if they had been 
his own. There was a pathetic 
tremor in his voice when he spoke 
of them. He felt that they be- 
longed to him; and they, in turn, 
recognised the relationship, and 
gave him their confidence and 
affection. From the moment it 
was begun, down to the closing 
hours of conscious work, the 
orphanage had his love; and a 
pure, and tender, and very noble 
love it was. In a different sense 
his college shared this feeling: 
it was the object of his pride 
and his hopes. He felt that in 
foundiug it he had given proof of 
a solid and earnest love of learn- 
ing; that in endowing it he had 
put learning within the reach of 


all; that in the wise ordination 
of its administrative scheme he 
had secured the fulfilment of his 
desire, and the continuance of a 
healthy and growing life for his 
foundation. That which he did 
not feel so much, but which those 
associated with him recognised as 
one of the noblest features of his 
beneficence, was that, with sin- 
gular self-abnegation, he had in 
his lifetime divested himself of 
the control of the vast sums 
expended upon his institutions. 
Many men will bequeath money 
in great amounts, others will spend 
it freely, so that they may retain 
the power of administration dur- 
ing their lives; Mason simply 
conceived his plans, sought out 
the persons whom he could trust 
with the conduct of them, and 
then, with both hands, gave away 
his wealth beyond all power of 
recall. The very house he lived 
in belonged to the orphanage, and 
he paid rent for it as an ordinary 
tenant. His manufactory, while 
he remained in business, was the 
property of his college trustees, and 
this also he rented at the price it 
would bring fairly in the market. 
This one fact stamps the genuine 
unselfishness of his character. 
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THERE are many charming senti- 
ments connected with clanship, 
and it cannot be denied that union 
in families is delightful to witness ; 
but of even such good things as 
these one may possibly have a 
little too much. So, at least, 
thought young Hugh Lestrange 
when his grandfather affection- 
ately intimated to him that the 
family of which he had the honour 
to be the eldest bachelor repre- 


sentative, unanimously considered * 


it his plain and obvious duty to 
marry his cousin Pauline. Hugh’s 
father had been dead some five 


years, and his great-uncle’s grand-- 


son, Pauline’s father, had fallen 
in the Franco-Prussian war; for 
the branch ofthe Lestrange family 
to which she belonged was of 
French nationality, and had but 
recently migrated across the water. 
There had been a family conclave, 
whereat it had been resolved and 
carried nem. con. that the com- 
mon interests, pecuniary and other- 
wise, of the house of Lestrange, 
would be materially advanced by 
the matrimonial union of the two 
young people. The result of this 
important conference being duly 
communicated to Hugh by his 
grandfather, and to Pauline by 
her mother, it was confidently 
expected that both cousins would 
regard the alliance in the same 
light as their seniors, and enact 
their respective parts with willing 
concurrence. Indeed, so far as 
Pauline was concerned, there 
could be nothing unusual or des- 
potic to her in this parental ar- 
rangement of her future; for her 
French education and surround- 


ings had accustomed her to the 
idea of family arbitration in matri- 
monial affairs, and she was not, 
as are English girls, familiar with 
the notion of maidenly independ- 
ence. She received the news of 
the proposed union with calm ac- 
quiescence ; her cousin Hugues, 
as she called him, was not likely 
to prove an unkind husband, and 
she was content to let matters 
drift quietly to the desired con- 
summation. Not so, however, the 
bridegroom - elect. Hugh Le- 
strange felt that a distinct and de- 
liberate injury had been done to 
him, and he resolved to resent it. 
But being a young fellow of amia- 
ble nature, hating arguments, and 
dreading open rupture, he confined 
the expression of his dissatisfac- 
tion to a few words of mild re- 
monstrance, secretly determining 
the while so to conduct his part 
of the affair as to demonstrate 
unmistakably alike to Pauline’s 
mother and to the young girl her- 
self his utter inability to enter in- 
to the spirit of the new character 
allotted to him. 

It was arranged that the neces- 
sary proposal should be made, 
and the courtship inaugurated at 
a certain country house to which, 
during the hunting season, both 
parties had been invited. Paul- 
ine had but lately quitted her 
school in Paris, Hugh had not 
long left Oxford, and some years 
had elapsed since their last meet- 
ing. Under such circumstances 
this renewal of old ties with a 
new intent was regarded by the 
family confederation as an event 
of critical interest. 
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On the evening of the day 
which witnessed the arrival at 
Shireton Manor of Madame Le- 
strange and her daughter, Hugh 
was deputed to conduct Pauline 
to dinner ; and as the two cousins 
placed themselves side by side at 
the table, many inquiring and 
speculative glances were turned 
towards them by those of the 
guests who had been admitted to 
the secret. Indeed, they were a 
couple any family might have 
been proud to escort to the altar. 
The young man, now in his twen- 
ty-fifth year, was tall, bearded, 
stalwart, and fair-faced ; Pauline, 
thoroughly French in feature and 
complexion, was yet not mean of 
stature; and though the national 
petulant and impulsive tempera- 
ment showed itself in the curves 
of her lips, the truthful steadfast- 
ness of her brown eyes stood spon- 
sor for a heart that was not empty 
of English blood. Whata pity it 
was that, being so handsome a 
couple, and carrying with them 
the good wishes of all their mutual 
relatives, and a fine inheritance to 
boot, they could not find each 
other charming! But Fate will 
have her way. Throughout the 
whole of that critical dinner, 
young Lestrange, meditating on 
his wrongs, was unsociable, mono- 
syllabic, and unpleasant. Pauline, 
disposed at first to accept with 
affability such affectionate ad- 
vances as her cousin might make, 
when she perceived that none 
were vouchsafed, assumed a frosty 
reserve, and stood aloof on her dig- 
nity. During two hours—five 
courses and dessert—the pair sat 
side by side, prim, morose, and 
mutually uncivil; and when the 
hostess rose, a thorough misliking 
had been established. The inci- 
dents of the remainder of the even- 
ing confirmed the opinion each 
had formed of the other. The ice 
froze harder and harder over the 
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hearts of both ; and before Paul- 
ine retired for the night, she dis- 
burdened her mind to her mother 
in voluble French, very much af- 
ter the following fashion : 

‘ Mamma, it is perfectly useless 
to tell me to marry Hugues ; he 
is altogether odious and insup- 
portable. As for him, he hates 
me; that you must all have seen 
plainly enough. He hardly spoke 
two words to me all dinner-time ; 
and directly he saw me go to the 
piano, he went off to the smoking- 
room with Captain Lovell. He 
thinks himself too good for me, 
no doubt; you can see how 
abominably conceited he is by 
the contemptuous way in which 
he looked at everybody, and by his 
air of ill-bred reserve.’ 

‘ But, Pauline dearest,’ pleaded 
Madame Lestrange, deeply cha- 
grined, ‘suppose all this arises 
from shyness on his part! Re- 
member, his position is rather a 
difficult one; and a young man 
brought up in English ways, as 
he has been, may feel more em- 
barrassed than would a French- 
man under similar circumstances.’ 

‘ Awkwardness is not charm- 
ing,’ returned Pauline ; ‘ and ashy 
man is hardly better than a rude 
one. However, I will give him 
another chance to-morrow ; but 
if he is not nicer at breakfast and 
luncheon than he has shown him- 
self at dinner, I will have nothing 
more to do with him. He is not 
the only husband to be had in the 
world, I suppose; and I am but 
eighteen after all, and just as good- 
looking as other girls. Good- 
night, dear mamma.’ And with 
a parting kiss and a satisfied 
glance in the mirror, Pauline 
passed light-hearted to her cham- 
ber. 


But next day things wore no 
better an aspect, and mademoi- 
selle’s second denunciation of her 
intended spouse was unequivocal 

















and decisive. Hugh, on his part, 
saw reason to congratulate him- 
self on the course he had adopted, 
and when he quitted the smoking- 
room at midnight, he had accepted 
a friend’s invitation to leave Shire- 
ton Manor on the morrow for 
more congenial joys elsewhere. 
‘Certainly,’ said this recalci- 
trant young man, as he extin- 
guished his candle, ‘ I have acted 
wisely in getting out of this busi- 
ness. I should have been miser- 
able for life if I had given in. 
What a monstrous thing it is in 
this century for a man’s relatives 
to take on themselves the disposal 
of his liberty in such an outrage- 
ous way as this! Pauline is the 
last girl in the world to suit me, 


with her prim affectation of coy-" 


ness and her ridiculous air of 
petite reine. I believe she has not 
an idea in her mind—these 


French-bred young women never" 


have—and she doesn’t know how 
to be natural and sociable and 
sympathetic. Whenever my time 
does come to turn Benedick, my 
wife shall be just as unlike ma- 
demoiselle ma cousine as possible.’ 

So there was an end of this 
most excellent match, to the in- 
finite disgust, vexation, and dis- 
may of the intriguing parties. 
Hugh communicated to his grand- 
father in respectful terms, but 
with firm expressions, his absolute 
repugnance to the proposed alli- 
ance, and his unalterable resolu- 
tion to undergo the worst that 
might happen rather than submit 
to it. And Pauline declared with 
immense fervour that rather than 
perform her share in the contract 
she would be cut in pieces or 
buried alive. In the face of such 
obstacles no more could be done, 
and after sundry futile reproaches 
and laments the family scheme 
was abandoned. Hugh was ad- 
mitted to be a free man, and 
Madame Lestrange began to turn 
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her thoughts to the pursuit of 
some other eligible parti. 

But the cousins, however widely 
separated from a matrimonial 
point of view, were cousins still, 
and the unavoidable failure of 
mutually cherished hopes could 
not be permitted to effect an es- 
trangement between the two 
branches of the family. Early in 
the spring Pauline and her mother 
reappeared in London, and thither 
also came her only brotherJacques, 
but recently emancipated from the 
bondsof Alma Mater. Now Jacques 
was the chosen particular friend 
of his cousin Hugh, and although, 
being the younger man, he had 
entered the University later, they 
had during more than a year been 
fellow-students at the same Hall, 
and inseparable allies in all the 
pursuits and interests of college 
life. Therefore, immediately on 
his arrival in town, Jacques 
sought out his cousin, and within 
half an hour of their meeting the 
younger Lestrange was in posses- 
sion of the details of the family 
machinations and the fiasco con- 
sequent thereupon. 

‘I heard something about the 
affair from home,’ said Jacques, 
‘bat in such a vague way that I 
could make nothing of it. How- 
ever, we need not trouble our- 
selves about the thing now, and 
I suppose you won't let it make 
any difference to you. Are you 
going to Lady Leigh’s on Thurs- 
day? 

‘Upon my word,’ answered 
Hugh meditatively, ‘I1don’t know. 
I was going, but I hear Pauline 
and your mother will be there, 
and that seems awkward, doesn’t 
it? 

‘My good fellow, you don't 
mean to say you are going to cut 
us on account of this untoward 
affair? You will have everybody 
gossiping about the thing if you 
behave so ridiculously, and you 
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may injure Pauline’s chances in a 
way you don’t think of. Why 
should people know there has 
been anything contemplated be- 
tween you? All sorts of tales 
will be told, a hundred times 
worse, every one of them, than 
the truth ; and nobody need guess 
anything at all if only you con- 
duct yourself rationally and in a 
natural manner. And really I 
cannot see why you should dis- 
like meeting Pauline. There has 
been no regular quarrel between 
you, no jilting or jealousy, or any- 
thing of that kind; it was a sim- 
ple mutual dissent from certain 
views entertained for you by older 
people who ought to have been 
wiser. Besides, it all happened 
four months ago, and the entire 
scheme has been dropped. Were 
I you, I would not only go to 
Lady Leigh’s ball, but I would 
dance with Pauline, just to show 
friendliness and a disposition to 
put things back on the old foot- 
ing.’ 

This discussion endedas Jacques 
wished. Hugh promised not to 
absent himself from the ball in 
question, and he kept to his word. 
lt was one of the first balls of 
the season, and was well attended. 
Pauline seemed to be a great 
success, and danced unweariedly. 
But shortly after supper, as Hugh, 
having handed his last partner to 
her seat, stood idle a moment by 
a doorway, his surprise was great 
at being lightly tapped on the 
arm by Pauline’s fan, and hearing 
her say, as though echoing her 
brother's advice, 

‘When are you going to ask 
me to dance, cousin Hugues? I 
have just this waltz free if you 
like.’ Then in lower tones, ‘Do 
not seem to avoid me; there is 
no need for us to be strangers to 
each other on account of what has 
occurred. People will notice it, 
mamma says.’ 
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What could Hugh do? Impos- 
sible to refuse; and, besides, 
whether he danced with her now 
or not mattered nothing; their 
engagement had been formally 
nullified, and no attentions he 
might pay her could be misinter- 
preted. After all, too, she was a 
handsome girl, and supportable 
enough as a mere cousin. A 
cousin may be tolerated and even 
danced with very agreeably, pro- 
vided one is not expected to make 
her one’s companion for life. So 
Hugh resolved to be pleasant. 
Perhaps, indeed, poor girl, he 
owed her some amends for his 
part in the recent failure of the 
family plot; at any rate, they 
stood now in no false light to- 
gether, and there was therefore 
no reason for-observing constraint 
or reserve in his manner towards 
her. And so the next minute the 
young man’s arm was round Paul- 
ine’s waist, and the pair were 
whirling together amicably down 
the room. 

They paused at length by a 
conservatory, and Hugh found his 
partner a seat beneath a tall tree- 
fern. 

‘What a splendid waltzer you 
are!’ he said graciously. ‘ Did 
they teach you that in Paris ?’ 

She answered pleasantly, with 
@ manner so unaffected, and a 
smile so bright, that Hugh recall- 
ed with wonderment the stiff 
primness which had characterised 
her every gesture and word when 
last they met. How, he asked 
himself, could four short months 
have brought about so striking a 
difference ? 

Their talk flowed gaily on, for 
Hugh melted and warmed under 
the influence of his companion’s 
gracious manner; until Pauline, 
being in request for another dance, 
dismissed her cousin with a part- 
ing intimation that she hoped 
to meet him the following even- 














ing at the house of a mutual 
friend. 
* We shall be there early,’ said 


she, with an ingenuous air. ‘If 
you like to come by ten o'clock I 
can give you the first quadrille.’ 

Hugh went home bewildered ; 
and, entering his room in the gray 
morning twilight, threw himself 
into an easy chair, and meditated 
there till sunrise. 

What! This girl, so mindless, so 
wordless, so prudish, so unsympa- 
thetic, whom a mistaken devotion 
to the interests of kinship would 
have forced upon him as a wife, 
had suddenly changed her whole 
nature, and become genial, frank, 
intelligent, charming! Hugh could 
make nothing ofthe mystery. It 


did not occur to him that he too” 


must have appeared to Pauline 
that night under a new and very 
different aspect from that present- 


ed by the gruff and unamiable * 


young man who had been offered 
her for a husband. Let that have 
been as it may, however, it is not 
on record that Mademoiselle Le- 
strange made any observation of 
this latter kind to her mother. 
Lady Leigh’s ball was but the 
first of a goodly number of dances 
and ‘at homes’ at which the 
cousins were destined to meet. 
Hugh told himself that to attempt 
avoiding such meetings would be 
childish and affected ; and that, 
moreover, as Pauline showed no 
evidence of embarrassment or an- 
noyance in his presence, but, on 
the contrary, a most natural and 
perfect gaiety of speech and man- 
ner, he ought not to consider him- 
self an obstacle to her enjoyment. 
One circumstance only began, 
little by little, to disturb the 
peaceful equanimity of Hugh’s 
existence. There was a certain 


Colonel Spiers’ Gordon, a tall 
handsome officer of the Hussars, 
with whom Pauline danced much, 
who rode often beside her in the 
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Park, and whose presence at 
Madame Lestrange’s afternoon tea 
was not infrequent. It was, Hugh 
admitted to himself, supremely 
ridiculous to feel annoyed by such 
paltry incidents as these ; for the 
Colonel was a man of the best 
reputation personally, and his 
pedigree and fortune were all that 
Mayfair could desire. Hugh ex- 
amined his mind deeply on the 
subject, and found there nothing 
to account for the incipient mis- 
trust and discomfort which this 
acquaintance caused him. Paul- 
ine was his cousin certainly, but 
in the third degree only, and his 
interest in her welfare was com- 
paratively remote and ofa merely 
friendly character. Doubtless his 
uneasiness arose from the incon- 
gruity presented to his mind by 
the idea of a marriage possibly 
taking place between so young a 
girl and the Colonel ; for the latter 
must certainly have attained his 
fortieth year, while she was not 
yet nineteen. Hugh had suffi- 
cient regard for his cousin to feel 
some solicitude for her happiness 
as a wife, and to wish for her a 
husband at least more suitable in 
age than this gallant Hussar. 
Young Lestrange was not a little 
comforted at having thus satisfac- 
torily solved the secret of his dis- 
quietude. It had looked at the 
outset so suspiciously like a latent 
flame of jealousy, that to feel as- 
sured of the harmlessness of its 
true nature was most gratifying. 
To have been jealous, even in the 
smallest degree, would have im- 
plied the existence of a feeling in 
regard to Pauline which it was 
absolutely and eternally impossi- 
ble he should ever entertain ; and 
he was well acquainted with the 
fact that she, on her part, held 
similar immutable views in re- 
spect of himself. 

One brilliant May noontide 
Mademoiselle Lestrange, entering 
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the breakfast-room on her return 
from her morning ride, found her 
mother apparently absorbed in 
meditation over a letter which lay 
open on a table at her elbow be- 
side a cup of untasted chocolate. 
When she saw Pauline, she 
started slightly, and refolded her 
letter; but, observing her daughter’s 
eye upon it as she did so, said 
lightly, 

‘From Colonel Gordon, dearest.’ 

‘No bad news, I hope? asked 
Pauline, in the same tone, gather- 
ing up the folds of her habit, and 
contemplating the splashes upon 
it. 


‘How could there be any bad 
news from him? returned her 
mother, with some surprise. 

‘Only because I see it is a long 
letter ; and as we meet him nearly 
every day, it is difficult to con- 
ceive what he can possibly have 
to write about.’ 

‘ Isit? said Madame Lestrange, 
with peculiar emphasis. ‘Can 
you not imagine, Pauline, that 
there may be some things a man 
would rather write than say ? 

‘If he says it in writing, I 
don’t see much difference,’ an- 
swered the girl, with a droll air. 
‘But what is it he says—or 
writes ? 

With a smile, Madame Le- 
strange put the letter into her 
daughter’s hand. 

Pauline read it hastily, the rosy 
colour gathering brightly over her 
face and throat; then, turning 
again to her mother, she said, in 
a low tremulous tone, 

‘So he wants me to be Ma- 
dame Spiers Gordon.’ 

‘They call it “ Mrs.” in this 
country,’ replied her mother cor- 
rectively, and with an expression 
of playfulness. 

‘ Well, mamma, will you please 
say “ No”? 

‘No! echoed Madame Le- 
strange, astonished. ‘Surely, my 
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dearest, you don’t mean to refuse 
such an offer as this ? 

‘Why should I accept it? re- 
turned Pauline. ‘I do not care 
for him as I ought to care for a 
husband, and it would not be 
right to say ‘‘ Yes.”’ 

‘You plunge me in despair, 
Pauline ; this is the second most 
excellent chance you have had 
within four months, and you de- 
cline both unconditionally. Tell 
me, my child ; is there any motive 
for this behaviour on your part? 
Do you—can you be thinking of 
anybody else? 

As she spoke, Madame Le- 
strange rose and took her daugh- 
ter’s hand caressingly in her own. 
But there was no emotion in 
Pauline’s gay rejoinder. 

‘Dear mamma, of course not. 
I don’t want to marry Colonel 
Gordon, that’s all. Is it so very 
inexplicable ? 

‘And you would not marry 
Hugh either; such a charming 
intelligent young man too, and 
exactly suited to you in every 
way. Est-elle difficile, cette chére 
Pauline ? 

Pauline turned abruptly away, 
and seated herself by the window. 

‘I wish Hugues had always 
been what he is now,’ she ex- 
claimed almost fiercely. 

‘Que dis-tu 14? cried her mo- 
ther, doubting her ears. 

‘Why, that it was his own 
fault I said I hated him,’ con- 
tinued the girl, still looking away 
from her mother; ‘he chose to 
make himself rude and disagree- 
able, and of course I thought him 
odious—then / But ever since we 
have been here he has been quite, 
quite different, and nobody would 
suppose he was the same man. 
There! I have said too much, 
but I couldn’t help it. You must 
keep my secret, mamma, and tell 
Colonel Gordon that Pauline is a 
spoilt child and won’t marry.’ 




















Madame Lestrange caught her 
daughter impulsively in her arms. 

‘My poor darling child, never 
did I dream of such a romance as 
this! Tell me, tell thy good mo- 
ther, thou wouldst not say “ No” 
to Hugues would he but ask thee 
of us now? 

Pauline burst into a shower of 
passionate tears. 

‘Malheureuse enfant! cried 
Madame Lestrange, ‘ what can we 
do for thee? It is too late! 

Precisely at this critical moment 
the door of the room was opened, 
and brother Jacques walked in. 

‘Why,’ cried he, standing 
aghast, ‘ mother—Pauline! Qu’y 
a-t-il donc ? 

‘ Pauline is a little goose,’ an- 
swered madame, with a tearful 
effort at playfulness. ‘Colonel 
Gordon has written the most 
charming letter, asking my per- 
mission to make her an offer of 
marriage, and she will have no- 
thing to say to him.’ 

‘ Well, that’s unlucky for him, 
certainly,’ rejoined Jacques ; ‘ but 
what has my little sister got to 
cry about? Has she, perchance, 
been scolded for wanting to say 
unkind things to the Colonel ? 

*Of course not,’ replied his 
mother uneasily. ‘I told you she 
was a little goose, that’sall. Now 
run up-stairs, Pauline, and change 
your dress, dear ; and you, Jacques, 
ring for the luncheon-tray.’ 

‘Girls are certainly odd crea- 
tures,’ said Jacques to himself, as 
he lighted a cigar on the doorstep 
that afternoon. ‘Fancy crying 
like Niobe because somebody 
whom one doesn’t care about 
wants to marry one! What an 
excess of heart !’ 

He strolled into the Park, and 
presently at an accustomed ren- 
dezvous met his friend Hugh, and 
forthwith related the episode. 

‘So you think she has re- 
fused him definitively ? asked the 
VOL, XL, NO. CCOXXXVII. 
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elder cousin when the story was 
finished. 

‘I understand so, certainly. 
And it is easy to see that by doing 
so she has greatly vexed my mo- 
ther. It was an excellent pro- 
posal, you see.’ 

‘I see nothing of the kind,’ re- 
plied Hugh, with some heat. 
*‘Confound Colonel Gordon! I 
never liked the fellow from the 
beginning.’ 

‘ Sapristi !’ ejaculated Jacques ; 
‘ what can he have done to you? 
He’s a capital fellow, and never 
had a bad word for any man.’ 

Hugh threw away the cigar he 
was smoking. 

‘I don’t mean to say he ever 
offended or injured me personally,’ 
said he; ‘ but I mean that I never 
liked his being so much with your 
sister. She ought to marry a 
younger man, Jacques.’ 

‘ Well, I daresay she will,’ re- 
turned Jacques carelessly. ‘ Pauline 
is a great favourite. But then, 
you know, the Colonel’s position 
is really first-rate.’ 

Hugh turned on his cousin al- 
most wrathfully. 

*Can’t you leave the Colonel 
alone? he cried. ‘She's said 
“No,” and I suppose there’s an 
end of the thing.’ 

* My good Hugues, don’t be in 
such a deuce of a rage about it. 
Upon my word, if I didn’t know 
how matters stood between you 
and Pauline, I would swear you 
were jealous.’ 

‘I—jealous! what—of Paul- 
ine ! Confound it all, I’ve dropped 
my cigar somewhere! Give me a 
light, old man.’ 

‘ Yes,’ repeated Jacques steadi- 
ly, looking his friend full in the 
face, as they paused a moment 
while Hugh kindled a fresh cigar, 
‘to tell you the truth, I should 
certainly have thought you were 
jealous. Come; is itso? Have 
you betrayed yourself?’ 

T 
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‘Look here, Jacques, old fellow,’ 
said Hugh, after a pause of brief 
duration occupied by several vio- 
lent puffs at the cigar, ‘I don’t 
exactly know what it is I feel on 
this subject ; and, upon my honour, 
if I am jealous, you have found it 
out first. The fact is, Jacques, 
can you keep a secret ? 

‘I can when it’s necessary,’ re- 
turned his cousin laconically. 

‘Well, when they all wanted 
me to marry Pauline, you know, 
she took considerable pains to 
make it evident to me that I didn’t 
please her, and, as you know also, 
she expressed that opinion to her 
mother. In fact, she wasso extreme- 
ly distant and cold and—and un- 
affectionate, and put on such an air 
of noli me tangere towards me, that 
I thought her a very unpleasant 
young person, and was much re- 
lieved to find my antipathy reci- 
procated. But the first time I 
met her in town—at Lady Leigh’s, 
you remember—she was totally 
changed—charming, vivacious, full 
of smiles, and so she has been 
ever since. I have seen her during 
the last six weeks under a per- 
fectly new aspect, and perhaps, 
old man, if she hadn't been Paul- 
ine, I might have been jealous of 
the Colonel.’ 

‘What a drama in two acts !’ 
cried Jacques. ‘But is the fact 
of this delightful young woman's 
identity really an insuperable 
obstacle? Why not speak to her, 
or to my mother, now? 

‘Speak about what? retorted 
Hugh. ‘Why should I go and 
make a fool of myself? Don’t 
you know that Pauline made up 
her mind long ago to lock on me 
as a cousin only ? 

‘I know she did—long ago,’ 
cried Jacques, as a sudden light 
broke in on him ; ‘ but why may 
not she also have come to look on 
you in a new light? Do you 
know, it seems possible to me 
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that just such a change on her 
part may be the explanation of 
those otherwise enigmatical tears, 
and of a certain tragic utterance 
of my mother’s which caught my 
ear as I opened the door so oppor- 
tunely. ‘‘C’est trop tard!” she 
said. What could be tvo late if 
not a tardy repentance on Pauline’s 
part, and a futile willingness to 
accept something she had once re- 
jected? Hugh, old man, are you 
really in earnest this time? Do 
you really think you would be 
happy with my sister?’ 

‘Upon my word, Jacques,’ an- 
swered Hugh, somewhat agitated, 
‘I begin to believe that I cannot 
be happy without her; but if it 
hadn’t heen for this confounded 
Colonel, I declare I don’t think I 
should ever have found out the 
true state of the case !’ 

‘Then follow my advice, man, 
and let me take you home to din- 
ner this evening. Now is your 
time ; for, judging from my own 
observations of Miss Pauline and 
the present general aspect of 
affairs, I would not mind ventur- 
ing a considerable sum on the 
successful issue of an appeal suit. 
Only be sure you know your own 
mind this time, for Pauline may 
not be inclined to let you off again, 
and you might find your last state 
worse than your first if another 
repentance were to set in on your 
part.’ 

‘Don’t congratulate me too 
soon, old fellow. Of myself I am 
sure enough, but of Pauline— Ah, 
Jacques, perhaps if your people 
and mine had not been at so much 
trouble to bring us together, we 
might have found one another 
out and fallen in love naturally ! 
As it is, you see—’ 

‘My good Hugh, I see nothing 
but a very logical and compre- 
hensible state of things. Four 
months ago, when you were 
strangers, you chose to exhibit 
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yourself—forgive me—in a very 
unpleasant light; now Pauline 
knows you better, and she has 
seen through the fraud you put on 
her. Our people made a mess of 
the thing, as folks always do when 
they try to manage the matri- 
monial concerns of others. Love 
- should be led, not driven; and 
when my turn comes, let’s hope 
they will show that they’ve learnt 
wisdom, and not get manceuvring 
on my behalf with any desirable 
young person. Well, it’s half- 
past six, and if we are to be home 
in time for dinner we ought to be 
making tracks.’ 


Later on that same eventful 
day, in a remote corner of Madame 
Lestrange’s drawing-room, over 
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two cups of postprandial coffee, 
Hugh and Mademoiselle Pauline 
privately arranged their own love- 
affairs very much to their indi- 
vidual satisfaction, and to the 
subsequent joy and gratulation 
of the parties secondarily con- 
cerned. 

And I only hope that the gal- 
lant and rejected Colonel found 
balm for his disappointment in 
the reflection that but for his 
timely intervention two foolish 
young persons, whom Nature had 
designed for each other, would 
probably have never told their 
love, and might have gone on 
until the end of this dispensation 
mistaking the ardour of Cupid’s 
flame for the mild effulgence of 
cousinly affection. A. K, 
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A glorious light 
Flashed from her eyes so blue and bright— 
The light of happiness and love ; 
Yet coyly, for the lashes wove 
A veil to hide the flame from sight. 


Sue smiled on me ! 


And she shrank back from me in fright, 
Afraid of love, seemed bent on flight ; 
Yet, coyly playing with her glove, 
She smiled on me! 


And I took courage for the fight ; 
And from her fear I drank new might, 
And for my cause I boldly strove 
In moving words ; and from above 
Gazing on her, felt with delight 
She smiled on me! 








AN OBSERVATORY IN THE CLOUDS. 
fA. Fave s Ascents of the Pup-de-Dome.* 
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In 1648 a.celebrated experiment 
was performed on the Puy-de- 
Déme. Permit me to direct your 
attention to it, for it is closely 
connected with the subject which 
I wish to bring before the readers 
of the Annuaire (and which the 
translator is confident will interest 
the readers of London Society). 
You are aware that no doctrine 
was ever defended with more 
tenacity than Aristotle’s. After 
having for centuries afforded the 
human mind the immense satis- 
faction of comprising all earthly 
knowledge in one vast synthesis, 
and of explaining everything at 
first sight, without taking the 
trouble to lock too closely into 
facts, it had become, in the days 
of Copernicus, Galileo, and Pascal, 
a redoubtable obstacle to the pro- 
gress of modern science. The 
Peripaticians (slightly degenerated 
pupils of a master who would often 
have disowned them) held out to 
the last against all innovators, 
with a zeal frequently breaking 
out into invective, sometimes even 
reaching persecution. In return, 
we must do these fierce defenders 
of & priori notions the justice to 
say that it was their fierce oppo- 
sition which compelled their ad- 
versaries to bring forward decisive 
proofs. 

From earliest antiquity it was 
known that, with a pump or a 
syringe, water could be made to 
rise in a tube higher than its 
natural level, This phenomenon 
received in the Schools a very 
convenient explanation. The rais- 


* With the author’s authorisation, from 
the Annuaire du Bureau des Longitudes, 


ing of the piston tends to form 
beneath it a vacuum or empty 
space. Now, Nature abhors a 
vacuum; the water therefore 
mounts for the purpose of filling 
it. One fine day the managers 
of the Florence waterworks dis- 
covered that no pump could raise 
water higher than thirty-two feet. 
They submitted the case to Galileo ; 
but Galileo, although he had 
shaken off certain points of Aris- 
totle’s doctrines, remained perfect- 
ly orthodox in respect to this. 
He replied that, apparently, Na- 
ture abhorred a vacuum only up 
to an elevation of thirty-two feet. 
This was not intended for a joke. 
He gave that height the scientific 
name of ‘ La altezza limitissima.’ 
His disciple, Torricelli, taking it 
into his head to pump up quite a 
different liquid, namely, quick- 
silver, saw with astonishment that, 
in that case, Nature’s abhorrence 
of a vacuum did not rise higher 
than two feet and a half. The 
barometer dates from Torricelli. 
Pascal repeated these experi- 
ments in France. He made many 
others, in order to convince him- 
self that the space above the 
mercury in Torricelli’s tube was 
really empty. But to what con- 
clusion do you suppose that he 
came under the influence of the 
reigning doctrines? He merely 
said that Nature certainly abhorred 
a vacuum, but that nevertheless 
she was obliged to submit to it. 
The question, you observe, had 
made no great progress, and things 
might have remained as they 
were (at least, for that powerful 
genius who ardently pursued such 
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a variety of studies), had not a 
learned Peripatician, the Rector 
of the College of Clermont-Fer- 
rand, undertaken to avenge Aris- 
totle. He wrote thereupon a 
treatise, Le plein du vuide—‘ The 
fulness of empty space’—very 
insolent towards young Pascal, 
dedicating it to the Prince de 
Conti: ‘ Monseigneur, Nature is 
accused at the present day of 
allowing the existence of empty 
space. I undertake to justify her 
in your Highness’s presence.’ 
Pascal, violently attacked even 
in Theses of Philosophy publicly 
argued in the schools of his native 
town, set about the discovery of 
some decisive experiment which 
should settle the question, even 
in the opinion of his most preju- 
diced adversaries. ‘I have thought 
of one,’ he wrote at last, in his 
letter of November 15th, 1647, 
to his cousin, M. Périer, of Cler- 
mont, ‘ which by itself will suffice 
to give us the light which we seek, 
if it can be executed with pre- 
cision, namely, to make the ordi- 
nary vacuum experiment several 
times in the same day, in the 
same tube, with the same quick- 
silver, sometimes at the foot and 
sometimes on the summit of a 
mountain at least 500 or 600 
toises high, in order to ascertain 
whether the height of the quick- 
silver suspended in the tube will 
be the same or different in those 
two situations. Without doubt 
you already perceive that this 
experiment is decisive of the ques- 
tion, and that, if it happens taat 
the height of the quicksilver is 
less at the top of the mountain 
than at the bottom, it will ne- 
cessarily follow that the weight 
and pressure of the air is the sole 
cause of the suspension of the 
quicksilver, and not any horror 
of a vacuum, since it is very cer- 
tain that a much greater quantity 
of air presses on the base of the 
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mountain than on its summit, 
which is more reasonable than 
being compelled to say that Nature 
is more abhorrent of a vacuum at 
the foot of a mountain than at the 
top.’ 

And now remark this passage, 
which relates directly to our sub- 
ject: ‘But, as great results are 
rarely accomplished without diffi- 
culty, I foresee great difficulties in 
the execution of the present enter- 
prise ; for it requires a mountain 
exceedingly high, close to a town 
possessing an inhabitant capable 
of working out this test with the 
needful exactitude. For if the 
mountain were distant, it would 
not be easy to carry to it the ves- 
sels, quicksilver, tubes, and many 
other necessary articles, nor to 
undertake these troublesome ex- 
peditions whenever they were 
required, in order to insure calm 
and suitable weather on the top 
of the mountains, which does not 
happen very often. And, as it 
is equally rare to find, out of 
Paris, persons endowed with those 
qualities, and to select a locality 
presenting those conditions, I 
hold myself especially fortunate 
in having met with both the one 
and the other; since our town of 
Clermont stands at the foot of the 
lofty mountain of the Puy-de- 
Déme, and that I hope to obtain 
from you the favour of kindly 
making the experiment yourself. . . 
I leave the means of execution 
untouched, because I well know 
that you will omit none of the 
circumstances necessary to perform 
it with precision.’ 

A considerable time afterwards, 
on the 19th of September 1648, 
M. Périer found himself in a con- 
dition to make the experiment in 
the presence of the Pére Bannier, 
Canon Mounier, MM. De la Ville 
and Bégon, Counsellors of the 
Cour des Aides, and Dr. La Porte, 
Professor of Medicine in the Cler- 
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mont Schools. We know every 
detail of the operations. Périer 
procured sixteen pounds of well- 
rectified quicksilver. He took 
two glass tubes four feet long, 
hermetically sealed at one end. 
In the first place, he ascertained 
that, on repeating Torricelli’s ex- 
periment in town, not far from 
the foot of the mountain, the mer- 
cury in both tubes stood at the 
same height, namely, twenty-six 
inches three lines and a half above 
the level of the basin into which 
their open ends were vertically 
plunged. Then, confiding one 
apparatus to the Pére Chaslin in 
the garden of the Minimes, with 
the task of observing it from time 
to time, he carried the other to 
the summit of Puy-de-Déme, 
500 toises higher. The result 
was that only twenty-three inches 
two lines of quicksilver remained 
in the tube. The drop of the 
quicksilver therefore amounted to 
three inches one line and a half ; 
‘the which,’ says Périer, ‘ravished 
us all with admiration and aston- 
ishment, and took us so completely 
by surprise that, for our own pro- 
per satisfaction, we resolved to 
repeat it. For this reason I per- 
formed it five times more, very 
exactly, on different parts of the 
summit of the mountain, some- 
times under cover in the little 
chapel which stands there, some- 
times in the open air, having each 
time very carefully excluded air 
fiom the tube.’ 

What a triumph for Science and 
for Pascal! The veil which still 
concealed a portion of truth was 
torn asunder before the eyes of 
the whole world. Consequently 
he exclaims with enthusiasm : 
* Let all Aristotle’s disciples bring 
together the strongest passages in 
their master’s and his commenta- 
tors’ writings, to explain these 
things by the horror of a vacuum, 
if they can. If not, let them ac- 


knowledge that experiments are 


the only true teachers to follow 
in Physical Science ; that this ex- 
periment made on the mountains 
has upset the universal belief that 
Nature abhors a vacuum, and has 
brought to our knowledge the 
fact, henceforth incontrovertible, 
that Nature has no horror of a 
vacuum, that she makes no at- 
tempt to prevent it, and that the 
weight of the mass of air is the 
veritable explanation of all the 
effects hitherto attributed to that 
imaginary cause.’ 

But a spirit like Pascal’s could 
not rest satisfied with seizing at 
last a truth that had been hidden 
so long ; he must deduce from it 
all its consequences, without 
neglecting a single one. He im- 
mediately saw that by transport- 
ing a barometer from one place 
to another, even to the Antipodes, 
the general level of our globe 
might be taken. He soon per- 
ceived by what he himself calls 
the continued observation of the 
barometer, that its height varies 
with the weather and enables us 
to predict it. ‘This knowledge,’ 
he explicitly states, ‘may be very 
useful to farmers, travellers, &c., 
to acquaint them with the pre- 
sent state of the weather and of 
that which is to follow immedi- 
ately; but not with what the 
weather will be three weeks after- 
wards.’ 

After drawing up the first existing 
Table of mean barometric heights, 
he calculated the weight of the 
Earth’sentire atmosphere andfound 
it to be 8, 283,889, 440,000,000,000 
pounds, or, in round numbers, 
eight millions of millions of mii- 
lions of pounds (French)—a re- 
sult a little less than the actual 
weight; because Pascal, like New- 
ton afterwards, employed in his 
calculation a valuation of the ter- 
restial degree too small by one 
tenth. Such was the dawn of 
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modern Meteorology. You see it 
was born on the Puy-de-Déme. 

The first time I went to Cler- 
mont, the sight of this fine moun- 
tain, which towers so high above 
the town, vividly renewed, for an 
instant, all these glorioussouvenirs, 
but I had no opportunity of mak- 
ing the ascent and of judging for 
myself the difficulties which Périer 
must have encountered. Nothing 
whatever was now remaining on 
the summit, not even the little 
chapel in which he made the ex- 
periment ; its last traces had dis- 
appeared long ago. Only I could 
not help thinking that this mag- 
nificent peak, commanding such 
an extensive view, in front of a 
populous and intelligent city, was 
like a gigantic pedestal which 
awaited something to complete 
it. 

I witnessed, however, a pheno- 
menon which could not fail to‘re- 
call Meteorology to my thoughts 
and prove that this Puy might 
still render service in another 
way. For the last eighteen months 
an almost continuous drought had 
desolated the district. Theanxious 
inhabitants had requested the 
Bishop of Clermont to order pub- 
lic prayers for the cessation of 
the calamity. A procession was 
organised. I saw it descend from 
the heights of the town and 
majestically wind its way, under 
the rays of a burning sun, around 
the spacious Place de Jaude. The 
sky was extremely pure and clear. 
At the most, very close to the 
horizon, a few narrow streaks of 
cloud were perceptible. All at 
once, out of this clear sky, rain 
began to fall, and umbrellas were 
opened along the whole line of 
the procession. It soon ceased, 
but not before the ground was 
speckled and streaked with the 
drops that had fallen. It was 
not until the following day that 
the sky. became overclouded, and 
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that a veritable fall of rain relieved 
the fears of the population. 

We may believe that at tho 
approach of a change of weather, 
when the upper currents in the 
atmosphere reach us overhead, a 
few rare spicules of ice, precursors 
of thicker cirrus clouds, fall from 
those currents here and there. 
These icy crystals melt in falling, 
and the drops of water so formed 
are further increased in size by 
the addition of all the moisture 
which they condense during their 
fall. They are too few and too 
far apart to lower the temperature 
of the intermediate strata of air ; 
they form neither clouds nor mists, 
but merely produce those few 
drops of rain which do not always 
reach the ground. Ifsuch be the 
case, the slight shower we had at 
the Puy-de-Déme was produced 
by those half-melted spicules of 
ice. The big battalions of cirrus 
and cumulus clouds did not arrive 
till afterwards, and then the nim- 
bus cloud was formed beneath 
them. The sky was overcast and 
true rain set in; but frequently 
it snows aloft on the top of the 
Puy while it rains 3600 feet lower 
down at Clermont. 

Be that as it may, it was only 
during my second visit that I 
heard speak of the creation of a 
Meteorological Observatory on the 
summit of the Puy-de-Déme. M. 
Duruy, then Minister of Public 
Instruction, at present Member of 
the Institut, knowing that I was 
at Clermont, wished for my opin- 
ion of the project, the realisation 
of which was being ardently in- 
sisted upon by a resident professor, 
M. Alluard, who was trying to 
organise a veritable agitation in 
favour of his idea. Only, this 
would-be leader had not a single 
follower ; his whole army was re- 
duced to himself. Nevertheless, 
he had applied to everybody—to 
the Mayor of Clermont, the Muni- 
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cipal Council, the Conseil Général, 
the Préfet, the journals, and finally, 
as a despairing effort, to the Min- 
ister. He vigorously beat his 
drum in every quarter, to meet 
with little else than indifference, 
or even a trifle of that ridicule 
which, in France, is the lot of 
.every man possessed by any sin- 
gular, original, uniqueidea. Not- 
withstanding which, M. Duruy, 
interested by M. Alluard’s strong 
convictions, as well as by the pro- 
posal itself, wished to know if 
there were anything in it. In 
order to satisfy him, I accom- 
panied M. Alluard to the top of 
the Puy-de-Déme. 

It was the end of May; the 
weather exceedingly fine, with 
only a very few clouds in the sky, 
just enough to bedeck the blue 
vault of heaven and to spot with 
their shadows the dazzling pano- 
rama outspread at our feet. The 
eye, after wandering over the 
Limagne, at that time covered 
with the richest of harvests, fol- 
lowed next the series of extinct 
voleanoes, ranging from north to 
south over five-and-twenty leagues, 
from the Plomb du Cantal, or 
rather from Mont Dore, and 
stretching beyond Riom and Vol- 
vic. Ihad never beheld anything 
so beautiful, nor like it. Mean- 
while, my learned guide, observ- 
ing my emotion, warmly pleaded 
the cause he had at heart. 

‘Monsieur |’Inspecteur,’ he be- 
gan, ‘you have heard Biot and 
Regnault declare at the Académie 
that observations in plenty had 
already been made on level ground ; 
they now demand that the study 
of Meteorology should at last be 
made to commence from above. 
What does that mean, unless that 
we ought to establish Observa- 
tories in the region of the clouds ? 
Well, that region is where we 
now are! If bad weather, or a 
tempest, comes on, you are here 
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in the very midst of the great 
mass of vapours in which showers, 
hail, and thunder are fabricated. 
You get all those things, not 
second-hand, but fresh from the 
factory. Instead of making down 
below hypotheses respecting what 
is going on overhead, here you 
can experimentalise at will on the 
grand phenomena of Nature. 
‘Heaps of objections to this 
are urged; you shall judge of 
their value on the spot. First, it 
is said, it is impossible to live and 
habitually reside at an altitude of 
1500 métres without risk of be- 
coming idiot or mad. But there 
are still more elevated spots on 
the globe which are inhabited 
with impunity all the year round. 
Anticipated pity is also expressed 
for the wretched fate of our ob- 
servers, who will be separated for 
whole months in winter from the 
rest of the human race. But I 
shall provide for that by taking 
as a resident some lighthouse 
keeper who has been accustomed 
to equally long periods of isola- 
tion. And then the Puy-de- 
Déme does not stand in a desert. 
At your feet you behold an im- 
portant town, which is at the 
same time a great scientific centre. 
That Universitary Palace, which 
you perceive down there, I mean 
to connect with the summit of 
the Puy by a telegraphic wire. All 
day long, and even all night, we 
shall be able to converse with the 
observer in charge. He will tell 
us what is passing behind the 
mountains; he will signal the 
storms that are brewing in the 
distance. It is precisely this ad- 
vantage, unique in the world 
(namely, the finding of a lofty 
mountain, very accessible, and 
quite close to a learned city), 
which gave Pascal the idea of his 
famous experiment. Moreover, 
during a great part of the year 
there is no lack of visitors. With- 
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out reckoning the Clermont ama- 
teur excursionists, you have geo- 
logists, botanists, and curious in- 
quirers of every sort and species. 
But they find nothing to eat and 
drink. Very well, that shall be 
remedied. Henceforth there will 
be a roof to shelter them—a 
restaurant, if you like. How is 
it that the good folks of Clermont 
do not perceive that I am about 
to bring them ten thousand addi- 
tional tourists every year? They 
pretend, too, that my Observatory 
will be carried away by the winds ; 
apropos to which, be careful how 
you walk, if you please, for it is 
blowing a gale. But I will have 
walls three, six, or nine feet thick 
if needs be, and I will shelter the 
buildings in this slight hollow. 
They say I shall be short of ma- 
terials ; but here they are upon 
the spot. The mountain will 
supply stone; and here, close by, 
is the Nid-de-la-Poule, an extinct 
volcano, which formerly vomited 
streams of lava, and now will 
furnish excellent pozzolana. Be- 
sides, was there not once here a 
chapel dedicated to St. Barnabas ? 
You are standing exactly on the 
site. True, not a trace of it is 
left, but it lasted four centuries. 
Why cannot our builders do at 
present what was done in the 
middle ages? Finally, their clos- 
ing argument is to refer me to the 
Government on the question of 
public utility. Be it so; I beg 
M. Duruy’s support; but, after 
all, it is Clermont, the Depart- 
ment, which will first reap the 
benefit of my enterprise. They, 
therefore, ought to be the first to 
loosen their purse-strings.’ 

Those purse-striags, alas, were 
not unfastened by M. Alluard’s 
eloquence. But, I confess, his 
pleading touched me. Before 
this magnificent spectacle, which 
has nothing like it in the world, 
unless it be a few sites in vol- 
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eanic Italy, or rather a district 
of the Moon beheld through a 
powerful telescope; within sight 
of the neighbouring plateau where 
Gergovia once was, and where 
Cesar was beaten, for the firat 
time in his life, by an Auvergnat 
chief; standing on that other 
scientific battle-field where Pascal, 
also an Auvergnat, obtained his 
first victory at the age of twenty- 
three ; beholding at my feet that 
grand city crowned by Museums, 
Academies, Schools, Lycées, 
Faculties, and close to me the 
clouds, whose study on the spot 
must at last be undertaken,—I 
allowed myself to be persuaded. 
On reaching Clermont, I wrote, 
one after the other, a couple of 
letters to the Minister, asking him 
to promote the erection of a 
Meteorological Observatory on the 
Puy-de-Déme, on the very spot 
where Pascal made his celebrated 
experiment, and also to confide its 
direction to the savant who had 
conceived the idea, and had strain- 
ed every nerve to realise it. 

Those letters, which the Minis- 
ter thought good to publish in 
the Journal Officiel, produced an 
immediate effect. No man, you 
know, is a prophet in his own 
country. M. Alluard had long ex- 
perienced proofs of that sad truth. 
But when people saw a stranger to 
the province proclaim the idea to be 
excellent, useful to Science, glori- 
ous for Auvergne, the complexion 
of affairs completely changed. 
The Municipal Council consented 
to take the project into serious 
consideration, had estimates made, 
and voted 50,000 francs. The 
Conseil Général did as much ; the 
Minister undertook all the rest. 
Indifference, even ironical remarks, 
were succeeded by a general out- 
burst of favour. M. Alluard had 
the rare good fortune to person- 
ally preside over the realisation 
of his project. 
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But in this case the lion’s share 
fell to ‘the unforeseen,’ which 
share alone largely recompensed 
Auvergne for the intelligent sacri- 
fices it had made. While digging 
the foundations of the new Ob- 
servatory they discovered—guess 
what !—those of a vast Gallo-Ro- 
man temple, built in the time of 
Augustus, at an altitude of 1500 
métres. An inscription on a mar- 
ble slab proved its dedication to 
the god Mercury. In the middle 
of its fagade, which is not less 
than 230 English feet long, was 
found a sort of base, a pedestal, 
on which doubtless stood the 
colossal bronze statue of the deity, 
described by Pliny as surpassing 
in magnitude even the Colossus 
of Rhodes, and which therefore 
could only have been carried 
piecemeal up to the summit of the 
mountain, and there put together. 
But a bronze colossus is almost 
as valuable as silver coin, and it 
was too tempting a booty not to 
have been carried off by the bar- 
barians who repeatedly ravaged 
Gaul. 

But the Gallo-Roman pilgrim- 
ages to this temple of Mercury had 
other objects besides religion. At 
the very foot of the mountain, in 
the lovely valley of Royat, was 
an excellent hot spring, over which 
the Romans built baths, fresh 
portions of which are daily dis- 
covered. All this antique pro- 
sperity, the splendid temple, the 
baths, the hot springs themselves, 
had disappeared ; they had been 
stamped out by barbarian feet. 
All had been buried, forgotten 
for centuries, when the Curé of 
Royat, going the rounds of his 
parish in winter some forty years 
ago, remarked a spot where the 
snow melted very rapidly, although 
elsewhere it covered the valley 
for weeks together. This singu- 
larity could only be caused by the 
existence of a warm spring whose 
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heat reached the surface, although 
itself was choked up and obliter- 
ated. The Curé had excavations 
made, and Royat’s salutary waters 
again reached the light of day. 
They are now frequented as in 
bygone times, and have lost no- 
thing either of their temperature 
or their efficiency. 

We have recently learnt to what 
elements the action ofthese waters 
is attributable. M.Truchot dis- 
covered in them lithine, an alkali 
everywhere else uncommon, and 
reputed to be particularly benefi- 
cial in affections of arthritic 
origin. The cause of the fertility 
of the Limagne, sustained during 
twenty or thirty centuries, is also 
known. The same chemist found 
in abundance the phosphates pe- 
culiar to volcanic soils; while 
another Professor of the same 
Faculty, M. Julien, explained how 
the glaciers of the central plateau 
have gradually demolished the 
volcanoes of the pliocene period, 
and have carried far away their 
broken remains, over which the 
much more recent volcanoes of the 
chain of Puys have spread their 
erupted matter and their streams 
of lava. 

Since Meteorology is the lead- 
ing subject of the present Notice, 
we will not forget that this cen- 
tral plateau of Auvergne marks 
precisely the point of junction of 
the different climates which share 
France between them, converting 
it into so varied a country. It 
presents the first culminating 
points which the Continent op- 
poses to tempests arriving from 
the Atlantic. It is there that one 
ought to place oneself in order to 
study the grand movements of the 
European atmosphere. The oreo- 
graphy of France clearly suggested 
its importance, and M. Alluard’s 
great merit is to have been the 
first to understand it. 

On making a second ascent in 




















May 1879, instead of the brilliant 
sky which favoured the first,I found 
the snow still unmelted on the 
summit, and I had to climb the 
last slopes through a cold and 
heavy cloud. I thus became 
acquainted with a medium tra- 
versed by few mortals except 
aeronauts, and they travel together 
with the cloud through which 
they pass vertically, instead of 
receiving it, as I did, full in the 
face, with a velocity of twenty 
leagues an hour, producing very 
peculiar sensations, I was enabled, 
however, to witness the formation 
on my clothes of spicules of ice 
by regular and geometrical crys- 
tallisation. 

The Establishment on the Puy- 
de-Déme consists of the Observa- 
tion Tower, on the highest point 
of the mountain, and a habitation 
further on, built in a depression 
of the ground, under shelter from 
the N. and N.W. winds. They 
communicate by a subterranean 
tunnel. Both constructions are 
sufficiently solid to resist the im- 
pulse of the strongest gales. A 
branch building has been organised 
near Clermont, 1100 métres 
lower down, under the direction 
of the Faculty of Sciences. The 
horizontal distance between the 
two stations is about six miles. 
It communicates with the Obser- 
vatory on the Puy by a tele- 
graphic wire, and receives every 
three hours the meteorological 
results noted on the summit. 

If it be permitted to me, while 
concluding, to offer a counsel to 
my readers, I would say to them, 
Do you wish, when your holiday 
time arrives, to make a picturesque 
excursion, to refresh your recollec- 
tions of our past history, and also 
to invigorate your bodily frame at 
one of our best sources of health 
and well-being? Do as our Gallo- 
Roman ancestors did: go to the 
hot springs of Royat. But do not 
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confine yourself to the charming 
sites of the valley; devote a few 
favourable days to excursions in 
the neighbourhood, which can be 
made with scarcely any fatigue. 
And, first, ascend the Puy-de- 
Déme. The path is easy. M. 
Alluard has found and repaired 
the Roman road which led from 
Royat or from Clermont to the 
temple of Mercury. There you 
will enjoy one of the finest pano- 
ramas in the world ; and you will 
find united under your eyes monu- 
ments which marvellously charac- 
terise the three grand epochs of 
our history: the temple of the 
Romanised divinity of the Gallic 
tribes; the foundations of the 
chapel, which recalls the Cru- 
sades, first preached at Clermont ; 
and M. Alluard’s modern Obser- 
vatory. At the Nid-de-la-Poule, 
at the Puy-de-Pariou, you will 
pick up pumice-stones, scoriz, and 
clinkers like those from a gigantic 
forge, voleanic bombs of all dimen- 
sions, flattened by their fall, and 
still retaining the same sort of 
tail as a mass of fused glass ex- 
tracted from a crucible. A little 
further off, on the plateau of Ger- 
govia, you will find sous bearing 
the effigy of the Gallic horse or 
fragments of the clasps that fas- 
tened Roman shoulder-belts. You 
will visit Clermont, a city two thou- 
sand years old, but fuller of life 
than ever ; and that rich tract of 
country, of which King Theode- 
bert said, fourteen centuries ago, 
‘I should much like to behold 
with my own eyes that Limagne 
d'Auvergne, reputed to be so 
beautiful and smiling.’ But God, 
adds the holy Bishop of Tours, 
refused him that satisfaction. 

Limagne still remains ever 
beautiful and smiling, and not yet 
exhausted by its continued fecun- 
dity in hard wheat and vigorous 
men. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
THE WORM TURNS. 


A year does not seem a long space 
of time to look back upon: asa 
rule, into twelve months many 
great events are not crowded. In 
even a shorter period, it is true, 
we may lose our money, be bereft 
of those we love, form fresh ties, 
leave country, home, and kin- 
dred ; but, taking life round, the 
chances and changes of existence 
are distributed pretty evenly over 
its surface. It does not happen 
to many men to marry and stand 
by a wife’s deathbed within three 
hundred and sixty-five days; in 
a like space of time to make a for- 
tune and see it vanish; to become 
attached toa friend and prove him 
false; to achieve reputation and 
find it burst like a bubble. No 
one of these things chanced to 
Mr. McCullagh ; and yet he con- 
sidered, and perhaps not quite 
without reason, that the year fol- 
lowing his introduction to Miss 
Lilands was one of the most event- 
ful in his experience. 

During the course of it his son 
Kenneth and Mrs. Kenneth came 
to London for what the happy 
pair called ‘a jaunt.’ It was not 
their wedding tour, which had 
been taken through Wales. They 
were married at Liverpool, whither 
Mr. McCullagh proceeded in order 
to be present at the ceremony ; 
winning golden opinions from the 
bride and the bride’s mother by 
reason of a handsome present he 
‘took down in his hand’ for the 
former. After the cheque such 


generosity had not been expected ; 
and it was received, not merely as 
a graceful attention in itself, but 
as the probable precursor of other 
and larger benefactions to follow. 

It was in August the married 
couple came to London; in that 
month when town is botter, duller, 
emptier, and more stuffy than at 
almost any other period. The 
time suited young McCullagh’s 
business engagements, however, 
and Mrs. Kenneth was well con- 
tent to get an outing on any 
terms. She had been brought up 
with a tight hand, and she felt 
glad at last to escape from the 
maternal rule and go about with 
her husband, who let her have 
her own way in everything. Mr. 
McCullagh, hearing of their pro- 
ject, invited them to stay in Bas- 
inghall-street, but they declined 
this offer on the plea of being 
afraid of ‘ putting him out.’ 

* Ye'd no have put me out,’ said 
Mr. McCullagh dryly, when re- 
ferring to the matter vivd voce, 
‘but ye might yourselves / for it 
did not take him long to discover 
that Mrs. Kenneth’s object in 
going to an hotel was to enable 
her to enjoy full and unfettered 
liberty. 

‘And indeed I’m just as well 
pleased to be spared a sight of 
their fooling,’ remarked Mr. Mc- 
Cullagh to Miss Nicol. ‘I could 
not have believed, if I had not 
seen it, that. a man and woman 
would make such edeots of them- 
selves. It’s “my dear” this, and 
“my love” the other, and “ dar- 
ling” and “ducky,” and “ tiny” 
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and “ pet,” and all the rest of it, 
over the most ordinary observa- 
tions oflife. He called her “ my 
lily” the other day, and the woman 
like a peony! She is remarkably 
plain, Janet, in my opinion.’ 

‘They might not have been so 
ready to let Kenneth have her if 
she’d chanced to be well favoured,’ 
observed Miss Nicol, who now 
never missed a chance of rapping 
her kinsman over the knuckles. 

* As for that, I'm sure I can’t 
answer,’ he said ; ‘but as she is, 
she’s no catch unless she’s a good 
deal wiser than she looks.’ 

‘She has sense enough to take 
care of herself, I'll go bail,’ ob- 
served Miss Nicol, who hadalready 
essayed one passage of arms with 
the new wife, and come off the 
field worsted. 

‘Maybe so, maybe so,’ agreed 
Mr. McCullagh ; ‘but that’s n 
exactly a sin, Janet.’ ° 

‘TI never said it was,’ she re- 
torted. ‘It would be bad man- 
ners for me to “even” such a thing 
in this house.’ 

Which speech was the more 
cruel as certainly Mr. McCullagh, 
if he was capable of taking care 
of himself, had during the course 
of his life taken kindly care of 
many another. 

He did not speak for a minute, 
and she thought the shot had 
told, whereas he scarcely heard 
her, as his mind was off on quite 
a different tack. He happened to 
be thinking of something which 
had annoyed him ‘beyond reason ;} 
something which, in fact, he felt 
he could not mention even to 
Janet. 

It was a simple enough incident 
too. On the previous day he 
went to the London and West- 
minster Bank to cash ‘across the 
counter’ a cheque concerning the 
payment of which he ‘ felt a mis- 
giving.’ He had received it from 
a fresh customer, whose ways he 


‘ couldna quite understand.’ Spite 
of his doubts he got the money, 
and that without the paying clerk 
‘ looking back ; and having placed 
the amount, which was consider- 
able, in his pocket-book, he was 
‘just gaeing down the step or 
two’ when ‘who should he see 
coming along but Kenneth and 
his wife.’ 

They were ‘close upon him in 
a second of time.’ Both their 
mouths were full; the husband 
was carrying a paper bag, which 
she whipped out of his hand and 
offered to Mr. McCullagh, saying, 
as well as what she was eating 
would let her, ‘ Have one, papa, do.’ 

When‘ papa’ afterwards recalled 
the scene he felt his face colouring 
up with shame; for there was ‘a 
wheen of people about, and many 
a one who knew him, and he 
could feel that most of them turned 
round to look. And there was 
she, with her bonnet hanging on 
the back of her head, and her 
face, red by nature, redder with 
sunburn; and Kenneth, with a 
piece of chocolate in his cheek, 
grinning at her like a fool; and 
me,’ finished Mr. McCullagh, in 
an agony of recollection, ‘me 
standing there in the busiest time 
of the day, being offered one of 
the things which she held ’twixt 
her finger and thumb !’ 

Little wonder that, after this 
experience recurred to memory, 
Mr. McCullagh should observe 
mournfully, 

‘They’ ve no more sensenorman- 
ners than a couple of children.’ 

‘Well, well,’ said Miss Nicol 
airily, ‘ never mind what they do. 
When Robert marries Miss Li- 
lands, she’ll show us all the way.’ 

It was a sharp cut, and she 
meant it to be so, knowing that, 
as a rule, to speak of Miss Lilands 
was like waving a red rag before 
a bull; but on this occasion she 
missed her mark, for Mr. McCul- 
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lagh parried the thrust with ad- 
mirable coolness. 

‘ When he does I hope she'll 
show us some better sort of way. 
I’m sure and certain nothing could 
be much worse than Mrs. Kenneth.’ 

That lady had indeed proved a 
sore disappointment to ‘ papa,’ as 
she affectionately called her hus- 
band’s father. He dreaded the 
sight of her. Not merely did she 
insist on kissing him—an atten- 
tion to which, as he truly said, 
‘he wasna used’—bnt she had 
ways of sitting on the arm of his 
chair, and stroking his straight 
sandy bair, and taking hold of his 
arm, and going through other per- 
formances of a like nature, which 
proved very effective when prac- 
tised on Mr. Johnston, but drove 
Mr. McCullagh to the verge of 
frenzy. 

‘That'll do, that'll do,’ he was 
in the habit of remonstrating when 
she became desperately demonstra- 
tive ; or he would inquire, ‘ Can’t 
ye find a chair for your wife, Ken- 
neth ?’ or suggest that the weather 
was warm, and maybe they'd both, 
he and she, be more comfortable 
if she sat a bit further off. But 
it was not of the slightest use; 
she could not or she would not 
see what he meant. She professed 
to believe he was devoted to her. 
She was in the habit of asking, 
‘ Aren’t you delighted to have a 
daughter at last ? and of declaring 
gushingly, ‘She had now two 
papas; and that she often told 
her first papa and Kenneth if they 
did not treat her very well indeed, 
and give hereverything she wanted, 
she would go to Basinghall-street, 
and never, never return to Liver- 

’ 


On all of which utterances her 
husband hung with rapture, while 
Mr. McCullagh, looking from one 
to the other, lost himself in spec- 
ulations as to which was the great- 
er fool. 


As to Robert, there had been 
a misunderstanding between the 
brothers that led to some very 
angry words indeed. Arm-in-arm 
Kenneth and his wife had pro- 
ceeded to Pousnetts’ ; and, loudly 
proclaiming their relationship, 
clamoured—so the new partner 
phrased it—to see him. Within 
those decorous precincts Mrs. 
Kenneth, indeed, caused quite a 
disturbance. Never before had 
such giggling and such talking 
been heard at Pousnetts’. Mr. 
Pousnett himself chanced to be 
passing through the outer office 
while Mrs. Kenneth was assuring 
a demure clerk that if he would 
only tell her brother they were 
there he would see them instantly. 

With a cold stare Mr. Pousnett 
surveyed the lady; and, himself 
proceeding to Robert’s room, took 
the gentleman he was talking to 
off his hands, and, cruelly civil, 
begged Mr. McCullagh not to 
keep his relations waiting. 

When he saw them, he felt he 
had never been so much ashamed 
in all his life. Mrs, Kenneth, if 
not actually attired in her wed- 
ding dress, wore something as 
nearly approaching bridal costume 
as she could well wear to parade 
about London in. Her silk gown 
was of a pale-fawn colour, she had 
a white shawl dropping off her 
shoulders, while her bonnet was 
white also, and adorned with the 
very lightest blush-rose that ever 
came out of a milliner’s shop. She 
was a young woman whose pecu- 
liar style of beauty—shall we call 
it !—required every sort of toning 
down to reduce it to anything like 
quietness and propriety; and Ro- 
bert’s feelings of horror may be 
imagined when this pronounced 
creature— fi out,’ as he re- 
marked to his father afterwards, 
‘like a Ist of May Queen’—em- 
braced him rapturously, and re- 
marked, loud enough for the clerks 

















in the next office to hear, that she 
had been ‘ wearying’ to see him, 
for ‘I can tell ye there’s been no 
small talk about ye down in Liver- 

l.’ 

It was awful. Robert felt as 
though he never again could hold 
up his head at Pousnetts’. If his 
brother had not accompanied her 
he would have told some wild 
untruth to explain her visit, but 
Kenneth there was no getting 
over. He had to accept his sister- 
in-law, who said frankly, ‘ You are 
far and away handsomer than I 
thought you'd be,’ and told her 
husband as they walked back to 
their hotel that ‘it was lucky she 
hadn’t seen Robert first, or maybe 
he (Kenneth) would never have 
got her’—an observation she con- 
sidered a good joke, but which 
was not, perhaps, on the whole 
calculated to make the happy 
man feel more friendly towards 
his elder brother. 

This incursion so alarmed Mr. 
Pousnett’s junior partner that the 
very same evening hé went to 
Holborn, not for any friendly 
visit, but to inform Kenneth he 
couldn’t and he wouldn’t have 
him and his wife coming to the 
office. A very pretty quarrel en- 
sued, which Mrs. Kenneth insisted 
on referring to Mr. McCullagh ; 
asking him, in her gushing child- 
like fashion, ‘ if it was not too bad 
and disagreeable of his naughty, 
naughty son? 

To her astonishment, Mr. Mc- 
Cullagh said he thought Robert 
was in the right. 

*Ye’d no call, Kenneth,’ he 
declared, ‘to go to Leadenhall- 
street yourself, let alone your wife 
with ye. It’s no like a plain sort 
of business house, where a friend 
or two dropping in and out can 
make no sort of difference. I’m 
chary of intruding there myself, 
though I’m on the best of terms 
with Mr. Pousnett; and as for 
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Janet, she’d no more dream of 


stepping across the threshold and 
asking for Robert than she’d think 
of flying to the moon. Ye should 
have had more sense, man. It’s 
not Robert’s own place—he’s a 
mere minnow in it among big 
fish ; and ye might have known 
it was not just fitting to take a 
woman into a strange house o’ 
business, where there are a heap 
o’ clerks and all sorts of folks to 
be attended to. I don’t wonder 
a bit at his being vexed; for in- 
deed, to speak my mind plain, I 
don’t consider the City quite the 
place for ladies at all. Females 
are best whiles to stop at home 
quiet ; men don’t want them about 
when they're doing their day’s 
work. They are in the way, and 
in my opinion they're best liked 
when they have discernment 
enough to keep out of it.’ 

This utterance was plain enough 
in all conscience ; it was so plain, 
indeed, Kenneth for a minute sat 
aghast. Even his wife could not 
fail to understand her new papa’s 
meaning ; but at last, with an en- 
gaging titter, she remarked, ‘ Lon- 
don seemed to her a strange sort 
of place, where relations did not 
make even their own kith and kin 
welcome,’ and suggested to Ken- 
neth that the sooner they got back 
to Liverpool, where some people 
had made strangers very welcome, 
the better his father and brother 
and all the rest of them would be 
pleased. After which statement 
Mrs. Kenneth burst into tears, 
and Mr. McCullagh walked out 
of the room, merely pausing at 
the door to observe, ‘ Ye needn’t 
take on in that way. So far as I 
am aware, nobody wants to be rid 
of ye.’ 

To Robert he was even more 
explicit. 

‘Why didn’t ye come to me,’ 
he asked, ‘instead of kicking up 
the deil’s own diversion with Ken- 
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neth? “Ye didn’t want him to 
tell his wife,” is that what ye 
say? Don’t ye know he’s just 
the sort likely to run to her with 
any story she oughtn’t to hear? 
It is reasonable enough that ye 
shouldn’t want her running after 
ye to Pousnetts’, but ye might 
have spoken to your brother 
civilly. Let the woman be what 
she will, she’s his wife, and they’re 
decent folk, the Johnstons, and 
the sort it’s ill to offend. Iam 
sure I’ve had to put up with 
enough since theycameto London, 
and who ever heard me complain ? 
Such carryings on,’ proceeded Mr. 
McCullagh, forgetting his cus- 
tomary prudence in the delight 
of having at length an auditor 
into whose sympathetic ears he 
could pour his plaint, ‘I never 
before did see; such a pair of 
edeots, married or single, I never 
came across before, and I trust to 
the Lord I never may again. Ye 
may think you’ve beheld them at 


their worst, lad, but ye know no- 
thing about it, nothing atall. Ye 
should be here for a day, or spend 
an evening with them at their 


hawtel. Why, I was given to 
understand the girl was a douce, 
quiet, sensible, sonsy sort of a 
lassie. To hear her father talk, 
I’m sure I thought the trouble 
would be to get her to talk, and 
at the wedding she hadn’t a word 
to say for herself. I could scarce 
make out that she answered the 
questions right ; but, my faith, all 
the bother is to make her hold 
her tongue. However,’ added 
Mr. McCullagh, suddenly re- 
membering himself, ‘ there she is, 
and she brought a heap of good 
fortune to Kenneth, and we must 
make the best of her.’ 

‘You may, sir,’ answered Ro- 
bert, with undutiful frankness, 
‘but I never will. Good heavens, 
because a man has a brother is he 
to be dragged down by a woman 
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like that, and made a common 
laughing-stock in his own office? 
No, I'll have nothing to do with 
her, not if I was fifty times fonder 
of Kenneth than I ever was or am 
ever likely to become.’ 

‘Weel, weel,’ said Mr. McCul- 
lagh soothingly, ‘if ye can’t agree 
with her ye’d best stay separate ; 
but it’s no harder on you, Robert, 
than it’s on me. It’s not so hard. 
The one thing I did hope was that 
if any of ye married ye'd take up 
with some mild homelike girl 
there’d be a bit of pleasure seeing 
about a house; and now, d’ye 
know, it was no further gone than 
this morning, I sat wondering 
what sin I’d committed that such 
a judgment should fall upon me, 
as one son setting his fancy on 
the daughter of a madwoman, and 
the other foregathering with a 
wife who—God forgive me for 
saying it !—seems little better nor 
a madwoman herself.’ 

‘If you can see no difference 
between Miss Lilands and Mrs. 
Kenneth McCullagh—’ Robert 
was beginning, with a lofty con- 
tempt, when his father interrupted 
him. 

‘O, there’s a difference, I ad- 
mit, but there’s no odds, for all 
that; only maybe you're for run- 
ning your head into a worse hole 
than Kenneth has done. In the 
one case it'll be a want of wits 
that’s the matter, and she may 
mend when she settles down a 
bit and gets a family of children 
round her; but in yours, Robert, 
never a better can come of it. Ay, 
worse and worse; too much wit 
gone all agee, and ending most 
like in raving lunacy; with never 
a penny at the back of it to pay 
for keepers or even a strait-jacket.’ 

Hot and strong was the reply 
which rose to Robert’s lips, but 
he bit it back. Experience had 
taught him it was little use fight- 
ing against his father’s prejudices ; 
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and he knew quite well all the 
doctors in England could not have 
convinced Mr. McCullagh Mrs. 
Lilands was other than a fit can- 
didate for Bedlam; indeed, in 
that gentleman’s opinion, she 
ought to have been conducted 
thither a long time previously. 

Mr. McCullagh had seen Janey 
three times since that first unfor- 
tunate interview, and it may safely 
be said that, so far from his dis- 
like to her undergoing any di- 
minution, it had increased four- 
fold. 

Though good care was taken to 
keep Mrs, Lilands out of his way, 
it was impossible to ignore the 
fact that she was in the house, 
and that Janey had often to leave 
her guests and ‘ see what mamnia 
wanted.’ The unfailing cheerful- 
ness, the wonderful courage, the 
marvellous light-heartedness the 
girl brought to her daily task, 
instead of causing her to find 
favour in Mr. McCullagh’s eyes, 
constituted separate sins to his 
hard-judging mind. 

It was unseemly, he reflected, 
for her to be bright, and lively, 
and brisk under the weight of 
such a cross ; she could not have 
much heart, or the bare thought 
of owning such a mother must 
have ‘damped her spirits.’ No 
doubt she felt ‘well set up’ to 
have ‘so fine a jo’ as Robert; 
but for his part he, Mr. McCul- 
lagh, would have thought better 
of her if ‘her voice hadn’t been 
just so clear and her words so 
ready.’ 

In the face of an awful misfor- 
tune like that which had befallen 
Mrs. Lilands, he held ‘a certain 
decent mournfalness would have 
been more beseeming.’ Miss Li- 
lands ‘ was just too much at her 
ease’ to please him ; some ‘ young 
ensign in a marching regiment 
would, he considered, have been 
more in her way.’ ‘She's not our 
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sort, Robert,’ he remarked on one 
occasion, ‘and I conceder ye're 
clean beside yourself to think ye’ll 
get a pheasant o’ the woods to con- 
tent herself among such common 
barn-door fowls as we are.’ 

To which Robert replying that 
his father did not understand 
Janey, Mr. McCullagh retorted 
with a considerable amount of 
truth that, in his humble opinion, 
Robert did not understand her 
either. 

Had any one told ‘ plain auld 
Rab’ jealousy was at the bottom 
of his hatred of Miss Lilands, he 
would have scoffed at the idea; 
and yet it is most certain he did 
feel that ignoble sentiment. In 
his heart he believed Janey would 
remove his son further from him 
than he stood already. 

‘ She has the Pousnett kind of 
talk,’ he reflected, ‘ and the same 
uppish way with her.’ Uppish! 
Janey Lilands uppish! And as for 
the other charge against the girl, 
her talk was but the sort she had 
been accustomed to, though it 
dealt with a world outside of that 
Mr. McCullagh had lived in, and 
adventured on themes to which 
the old house in Basinghall-street 
had long been a stranger. 

No man would more resolutely 
have rebelled against the insinua- 
tion that his opinions could be 
swayed by worldly success, or 
worldly failure, than Mr. McCul- 
lagh. He would, indeed, have 
quarrelled incontinently with any 
one who had ventured to suggest 
such a weakness ; nevertheless, to 
mention that pecuniary matters 
did influence him materially, is 
but to state that he was human. 
Like the rest of us, he was wont 
quite unconsciously to argue that 
what was not in a person could 
not come out of him; in other 
words, that if any one were other 
than clever and capable, persever- 
ing, and possessed of the various 
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gifts which are needful for getting 
on in this life, he would most 
likely stay where he began ; un- 
less, indeed, he sank a good deal 
lower in the social scale. 

Until quite lately he had never 
thought his first-born either clever 
or specially capable ; but there 
could be no doubt that, from the 
time the Pousnett partnership was 
mooted, a change came o’er the 
spirit of his dreams. 

‘Though the lad was never 
sharpand pawky like his brothers,’ 
he considered, ‘I wouldna say 
but that his wits will serve him 
just as well where he is. He 
must have something in him, or 
he might have waited a long 
time for Mr. Pousnett to take 
him in as partner—even the sort 
of partner he is, And I will say 
this for Robert, he’s pleasanter in 
some of his ways than his bro- 
thers; he’s no so set up as David, 
and he’s not for aye hankering 
after the main chance like Ken- 
neth, and certainly he’s not near 
so ill to control as Angus, and 
he’s improving, he has improved ; 
and if it was not for this con- 
founded match he’s set on making, 
and that’ll be the ruin of him, 
I couldna well prophesy what 
height he mightn’t rise to, for 
he’s respected in the City, I can 
see. Lord! any man lucky enough 
to get hold of a partnership in 
such a house ought to have the 
ball at his feet.’ 

And now Robert was going to 
fling all his chances away and 
marry the daughter of a womar 
‘no in her right mind,’ and pos- 
sessed of no fortune ; and who, 
though she might have come of 
grand enough people, had nothing 
to do with them, ‘ or, as I should 
‘say,’ amended Mr. McCullagh, 
‘they’ve nothing to do with her.’ 

It was dreadful, it was heart- 
rending. When, during the course 
of the September of that year, Mr. 





Pousnett invited Mr. McCullagh 
to come down to his place on the 
Thames to stop from Saturday till 
Monday, the Scotchman eagerly 
accepted an invitation which he 
felt to be ‘clean out of his way,’ 
upon the chance that some op- 
portunity might present itself for 
enlisting the senior partner’s sym- 
pathies against the match. 

‘The grandeur of that house,’ 
he observed afterwards, ‘is just 
beyond belief. Portman-square 
I thought a heap of, but it can’t 
hold a candle to Larchwater, as 
they call yon place up the river. 
Why, it’s just unimaginable! 
Lawns, and terraces, and veran- 
dahs, and gardens, and hot-houses, 
and men-servants, and maid-ser- 
vants, and boats for the young gen- 
tlemen—and, my faith, the ladies 
can take an oar with the best—and 
a sort o’ state barge for picnics and 
suchlike, and carriages and horses, 
and the best in the land visiting 
them. I had no notion the Pous- 
netts had got up to such a height 
till I saw them what Mrs. Pous- 
nett calls “quietly at home.” 
Quiet ! Well, maybe so, for they 
don’t seem to put themselves out 
much, no matter whocomes. Why, 
there was an old lord there, and 
they made no more to do with him 
than I might with Kenneth’s 
father-in-law—less, indeed. They 
just left him to do what he liked 
as he liked, and without any con- 
ceit I may say Mr. Pousnett paid 
me a greater amount of attention 
than he did “ my lord.” 

‘In fact they were all pleasant ; 
I could not say one was kinder 
nor another. They took me on 
the river, and they walked with 
me to the village, where the Miss 
Pousnetts wanted some fal-lals ; 
and they plucked me flowers, and 
they gathered me fruit, and they 
sang for me; and me, and the 
lord, and Mr. Pousnett, and the 
clergyman had a snug rubber to- 

















gether, and I won twenty shil- 
lings ; that'll more than pay my 
travelling and what I bestowed 
on the servants. And when we 
went to church we had a small 
gallery all to ourselves, hung 
round with red curtains that closed 
us right in till Mr. Pousnett made 
a parting in the middle, so that 
we could get a “‘keek” at the min- 
ister and the congregation. We 
went into this gallery through a 
wee low doorway that we had to 
climb up winding steps to get 
at, and we didn’t pass through 
the church at all. There is a pri- 
vate entrance from Larchwater to 
the graveyard, and then we went 
to a postern-gate of which Mr. 
Pousnett had the key. My word, 
folks like that have a grand time 
of it in this world! I wondered, 
as I looked at the tombstones 
coming out, they could bear to 
see them ; but, Lord, it was little 
enough the young ladies seemed 
thinking of death or judgment, 
or anything but amusement. The 
way they got on with that old 
lord was over imagination. At 
first I made sure he would be of- 
fended with their making so free, 
and, indeed, to speak within the 
mark, having their diversion out 
of him ; but no, he seemed to en- 
joy the fun and merriment as he 
might if he had been as young as 
he is old ; and it is beyond me to 
say how old he is. Such chaffing 
and laughing while we were going 
back to luncheon! The sermon 
didn’t benefit any of them a bit, 
I'm thinking. Ay! yon would 
not be a bad sort of life if a body 
could rid oneself of the notion of 
there being any responsibility, 
here or hereafter, whatever.’ 

It was in a variety of detached 
utterances that Mr. McCullagh 
delivered ‘himself of the foregoing 
remarks to Miss Nicol. He felt 
very much uplifted at having 
been down to Larchwater ; and 
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the reader may be quite sure 
every friend and foe to whom the 
Scotchman spoke for a month 
after knew of the fact. He had 
found the opportunity to speak 
that ‘word which was on his 
mind’ about Robert, and he was 
delighted to discover Mr. Pousnett 
more than reciprocated his feel- 
ings in the matter. 

‘Going to marry! Are you 
sure? and Mr. Pousnett stood 
quite still in the middle of a walk 
on the brink of the river as he 
put his question. 

‘ Ay, and he’s just that keen on 
to take his own way, it’s no use 
my trying to put in a friendly 
oar,’ said Mr. McCullagh, assisted 
perhaps to this last figure of 
speech by the sight of an outrig- 
ger spinning down with the 
stream. 

‘ But it is simply suicidal.’ 

‘ That's just my opinion,’ agreed 
Robert’s parent ; ‘ but he’s taken 
the bit in the teeth, and he'll 
never slacken speed, I’m afraid, 
till he has landed himself in the 
* holy estate,” as some edeots call 
it.’ 

‘ He’s mad ; he must be mad 
exclaimed Mr. Pousnett. ‘ What 
can he be thinking of ? 

‘I’m certain I can’t tell ye. 
The girl is well enough looking, 
I don’t deny that; and she comes 
of a grand family,’ added Mr. Mc- 


. Cullagh, with a little conscious 


pride. ‘ But what are good looks 
if there is nothing at the back of 
them? and it might puzzle any 
one to tell the use of big connec- 
tions when the money is gone 
which might have enabled people 
to keep pace with them.’ 

‘You speak like an oracle,’ 
said Mr. Pousnett, too much in 
earnest for the slightest trace of 
sarcasm to underlie his words. 
‘ You perhaps remember the old 
jingle which has so much truth 
in it: 
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“They talk of dimples and what not ; 

But dimples will not boil the pot.” 
And that is a lamentable fact.’ 

‘It is a fact, at any rate,’ agreed 
Mr. McCullagh. 

‘Your son ought not to marry 
yet. He is in a transition state, 
and can scarcely tell for some 
time what he may or may not be 
able to do. And as for his choos- 
ing a young lady without any for- 
tune, it sounds all very nice and 
disinterested, Mr. McCullagh ; but 
you and I know that sort of thing 
does not answer in the long-run. 
How does he propose to support 
a wife? Of course his share in 
our business is very small; and 
though I have done the best I 
can for him, I am not at all pre- 
pared to put him on a better foot- 
ing because he chooses to encum- 
ber his career with a pretty face. 
Perhaps, however,’ added Mr. 
Pousnett, ‘ you are going to make 
a settlement on the young couple. 
That of course would prove a 
pleasant solution of all difficul- 
ties.’ 

‘Me! Is it me you mean!’ 
exclaimed Mr. McCullagh. ‘Me 
who, for the first time in all my 
business experience, have been 
losing money this year! yes, 
losing it, Mr. Pousnett. I'l no 
say I shall come out very bad 
when I strike my next balance- 
sheet ; but I’ve had a lot to con- 
tend with—ay, and still have. 
My faith, this is scarce a time to 
talk of settlements and suchlike. 
No, no: if Robert chooses to 
make a rough bed for himself, 
he'll have to content himself as 
best he can, for I’m no going to 
help with that housekeeping.’ 

‘I had no notion,’ observed 
Mr. Pousnett, ‘he had any idea 
of the kind in his head. I re- 
member asking him last year if 
he were attached to any one, and 
he said no; he had never seen a 
woman he cared much for in his 


life. Fact is, I noticed a face at 
one of your windows, and mar- 
velled if he was enamoured of it.’ 

‘That’s a match I would have 
liked well enough once,’ groaned 
Mr. McCullagh, ‘ and I hinted as 
much ; but Robert wouldn’t hear 
of it. Now I mind me, he 
wanted somebody that could con- 
verse better nor Effie. My word, 
if he marries this girl he won't be 
dull for want of the clatter of a 
woman’s tongue.’ 

‘ She talks, does she?’ 

‘ Ay, indeed, your own daugh- 
ters haven’t more to say !’ 

Mr. Pousnett smiled, but ne- 
vertheless he did not look parti- 
cularly well pleased. 

‘I must speak to your son,’ he 
declared. ‘Do you mean to tell 
me that he really has an idea of 
marrying at present ? 

‘He does just so. He intends, 
so he says, to go to church with 
her before Christmas; and I must 
express. my opinion that I think 
it would be more ladylike and 
fitting of her to hold back a little 
when she knows I ain averse to 
the match. I told her I did not 
like it, in so many words.’ 

‘And what did she reply? 
asked Mr. Pousnett, not without 
some natural curiosity. 

‘O, as ye might expect, she 
wrapped her answer up in a heap 
of tinsel and silver, and put it to- 
gether very neatly ; but the gist 
of the whole thing was that, how- 
ever sorry she might be I did 
not like her, she and Robert 
intended to take one another for 
better, for worse.’ 

‘ Strong-minded ? suggested Mr. 
Pousnett. 

‘Yes ; I think she’s a bit that 
way. At first she wouldn’t hear 
of marrying. Couldn’t leave her 
mother, and all the rest of it; 
but they’ve made it up that she 
needn’t leave the mother—that, 
in plain English, she’s to be a 
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part and parcel of the house- 
hold.’ 

‘Then the rash husband won’t 

have to go beyond the doorstep 
to look for his punishment,’ said 
Mr. Pousnett, with grim plea- 
santry. 
‘I don’t think he will,’ agreed 
Mr. McCullagh, a good deal of 
the Psalmist’s spirit when inveigh- 
ing against his enemies stirring 
within him as he spoke. 

‘I must talk to your son,’ re- 
peated Mr. Pousnett. ‘I think 
I have that to say which ought to 
cause him to pause, at any rate.’ 

‘Lord send ye may do some 
good! ejaculated Mr. McCullagh 
piously. 

‘And now let us go in to 
breakfast,’ said Mr. Pousnett. 

It was on the Monday morning 
of that delightful visit these con- 
fidences were made and listened 
to; and it was on Monday after- 
noon Mr. Pousnett sought his 
young partner, and asked whether 
he had taken leave of his senses. 

‘Situated as you are,’ he re- 
minded Robert, ‘you have no 
right even to think of a wife. 
Take my advice, and get rid of 
some of your encumbrances be- 
fore you saddle yourself with 
another. If you must marry, 
choose some one whose dot will 
rid you of Snow. In Heaven’s 
name how can you dream of in- 
curring all the risks and expenses 
attendant on matrimony, when 
you know how hard you are like- 
ly to find it to provide funds from 
your half-yearly payments ? 

It was then the worm at last 
turned. Robert turned, and civilly 
told Mr. Pousnett that he had no 
right to dictate to him whether he 
should take a wife orremain single. 

They had a great deal of talk, 
none of which was very pleasant ; 
but the junior partner stuck to 
his text—Janey Lilands had 
agreed to marry him, and neither 
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his father nor anybody else should 
prevent Robert marrying her. 
They were content to begin 
housekeeping on a very modest 
scale. 

‘When people are fond of each 
other,’ finished the young man, 
who had not quite outgrown the 
age of platitudes, ‘it is astonishing 
what they can put up with.’ 

‘When people have no money 
and are deeply in debt besides, it 
is astonishing what they have to 
put up with,’ amended Mr. Pous- 
nett; which truism was his 
contribution to the wedding-pre- 
sents. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
THE WEDDING. 


Ere Christmas came round 
again Mr. Alfred Mostin had 
managed in ‘establishing,’ as he 
called it, the Seidlitz Powder 
Company and the Anglo- Irish 
Lace Association, to lose not only 
all his own small amount of money, 
but a considerable amount belong- 
ing to other people. And after all 
neither business was established, 
except in the Gazette, whither 
Mr. Mostin had drifted through 
the medium of the Insolvent 
Court. In that time the amount 
of indebtedness he had managed 
to incur, without doing the slight- 
est good to himself or any one 
else, was simply marvellous. 
Scarcely a newspaper in the king- 
dom but figured in the list of his 
creditors. Wholesale druggists, 
fancy-box manufacturers, litho- 
graphers, printers, banks, friends, 
acquaintances, all—all had a place 
in his schedule, which, on the 
liability side, was of appalling 
length. As to the assets, they 
were so nearly nil—consisting 
merely of stock which was value- 
less, and a few book debts which 
were irrecoverable—that, as there 
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appeared to be little or nothing to 
pay apy one for the trouble of 
opposing or investigating, Mr. 
Mostin speedily came out of the 
court as thoroughly ‘ whitewashed’ 
as was possible under the cireum- 
stances ; and being quite relieved 
from all encumbrances, could im- 
mediately have commenced his 
old career again had it been possi- 
ble for him to get credit. 

But his last failure was too 
recent and his collapse too com- 
plete. He had saved nothing out 
of the wreck except his clothes, 
which no one tried to take from 
him, and his furniture, that Mr. 
Snow agreed with the landlady 
to secure for the benefit of her 
pleasant tenant for a mere trifle, 
and in quite a friendly and family 
sort of way. He had not a six- 
pence to go on with ; he did not 
feel inclined to borrow (?) from 
his cousin, even had Mr. Robert 
McCullagh been able and willing 
to lend ; and he must have sunk 
to those depths of penury and 
makeshift about which a man 
never tells afterwards if he ever 
emerges from their darkness, had 
not his friend in Bush-lane at this 
juncture stepped forward and 
found him a berth. 

‘Now remember you must try 
to keep it,’ said Mr. Snow. 

Alf Mostin grinned. 

‘There is a humour about the 
affair which is irresistible’ he 
answered. ‘ Yes, even for the 
sport I will endeavour to retain 
the situation.’ 

Mr. Snow looked him over 
thoughtfully, from his shabby 
boots to his frayed shirt-collar, 
from the worn bottoms of his 
trousers to his cheeks, which a 
compulsory residence in the 
‘Cripplegate Hotel,’ and subse- 
quent poor living since he left 
* Higgs’s,’ as that palatial residence 
was then playfully termed, had 
rendered somewhat pale and hol- 


low ; then the money-lender’s face 
relaxed, and he smiled in spite 
of himself. 

‘You are a funny dog, and a 
clever,’ he said ; ‘ but I am afraid 
you are too old ever to learn the 
trick of doing much good for 
yourself or anybody else.’ 

‘I quite agree with you there.’ 

‘But seriously, you know, the 
sort of thing you are so fond of 
can’t go on for ever. You have 
had a wonderful escape this time, 
but I shouldn’t advise you to try 
the same game again with the 
expectation of getting through so 
easily.’ 

‘Am I not going to take a 
man’s wages and sell myself to 
him for forty shillings a week? 
asked Mr. Mostin gravely, by way 
of reply. 

‘It is not a bad salary as times 
go,’ remarked Mr. Snow, answer- 
ing the manner rather than the 
words, 

‘I shall be very glad to receive 
the first instalment, I can tell 
you.’ 

‘ Here is something to help you 
on till you get it,’ said Mr. Snow, 
taking a sovereign out of his purse 
and pushing it across to where 
Alfred stood. 

The coin lay golden and smiling 
on the table one moment; it was 
gone the next. If you had not 
kept your eye fastened as firmly 
on Mr. Mostin’s movements as the 
Irish peasant finds it necessary 
to fix that slippery customer, the 
‘leprachaun,’ you could never 
have told the precise moment 
when Mr. Snow’s sovereign dis- 
appeared into the snug solitude 
of Alfred Mostin’s left-hand waist- 
coat-pocket. 

‘Going to the wedding? in- 
quired Mr. Snow carelessly, after 
he had watched this proceeding, 
with the details of which he was 
conversant, 

‘ What wedding?’ returned Mr, 
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Mostin more abruptly even than 
usual, 

‘Your cousin Robert's, next 
Wednesday week.’ 

‘No, I am not. I was not 
asked, and if I had been I should 
not have gone. But how does it 
happen you know anything about 
the matter? Did Bob tell you?’ 

‘ Bob, as you call him, told me 
some time ago,’ agreed Mr. Snow, 
speaking with grave distinctness. 
* Moreover, he asked me to give 
away the bride.’ 

‘No, surely not!’ and there 
was a tone of appeal as well as of 
incredulity in Alf Mostin’s voice. 

Mr. Snow reddened. He knew 
well enough the cause of that 
quick disclaimer, that impulsive 
remonstrance; and because he did, 
Mr. Mostin’s words, all unpre- 
meditated as they were, touched 
his vanity in its most sensitive part. 

But he was far too wise to 
enter into that question, and, 
annoyed though he undoubtedly 
felt, he continued calmly, 

‘ And what is more, 1 am going 
to do so.’ 

* You are? 

‘Yes. Iam in reality so very 
much a father, that it will not be 
difficult for me to act the part for 
once.’ 

Mr. Snow spoke easily and with 
a smile, which, however, evoked 
no corresponding brightness on 
Mr. Mostin’s face. 

Quite involuntarily that gentle- 
man drew a chair towards him 
and sat down, as though the 
weight of Mr. Snow’s intelligence 
was heavier than he could support 
standing. Then ensued total si- 
lence for a minute, at the end of 
which time Alf Mostin remarked, 
as if in soliloquy, 

‘ He might have let me do that, 
I think.’ 


Snow ; ‘ but then, you see, he did 
not.’ 
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Perhaps it was because this 
statement chanced to be undeni- 
ably true that Mr. Mostin did 
not see fit to reply to it. 

‘When I saw him first,’ went 
on Mr. Snow, ‘you and your 
cousin seemed on the most inti- 
mate terms. Something has come 
between you. What is it? 

‘He has got up in the world, 
or at least,’ added Alf, mindful of 
a quizzical look in Mr. Snow’s 
eyes, ‘he thinks he has.’ 

‘And you? 

‘I have gone down, or, at least, 
he thinks I have,’ said the other, 
repeating his former sentence with 
a difference. ‘And perhaps he is 
about right there.’ 

‘O, that’s the way of it, is it? 
I thought perhaps you might have 
been offering him some unpalat- 
able advice.’ 

‘I! No, Iam not much given to 
advise anybody ; though, now you 
mention the matter, I certainly 
did counsel him to keep clear of 
you and not to make love to Miss 
Lilands.’ 

‘It would be unfair to ask why 
you warned him to avoid me ; but 
Ishould like to know what objec- 
tion you found to Miss Lilands, a 
lady on whose behalf you have 
exerted yourself most strenu- 
ously,’ 

‘I have no objection to her,’ 
said Mr. Mostin; ‘but I con- 
sidered she was not of his rank, 
and [ still think so ; further, Iam 
sure when she marries him she 
will throw herself away. Miss 
Lilands’ husband ought to be 
better born, and a good deal 
richer, than my cousin Robert.’ 

Mr. Snow looked at the speaker 
compassionately. 

‘ Will you permit me to remark,’ 
he said, ‘that there is no point 
on which more nonsense is talked 
than that of girls throwing them- 
selves away? There are cases, I 
grant you,’ he went on hurriedly, 
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seeing his visitor about to inter- 
pose, ‘when the phrase is not 
merely admissible, but appropriate 
—say when an heiress marries a 
fortune - hunter, or the squire’s 
only daughter runs away with his 
groom ; but, as a rule, the choice 
a girl makes is just about the best 
she is likely to get—in plain 
words, if she does not marry when 
she can, she is most likely never 
to marry at all.’ 

‘Then in this case she had 
better not marry at all,’ remarked 
Mr. Mostin doggedly. 

‘T really cannot agree with you. 
I see nothing against your cousin. 
He is not very bright, to be sure ; 
but he is as clever as ninety-nine 
out of a hundred. He is young, 
good - looking, well - mannered ; 
if he has not much money, he 
is partner in a good house; he 
is fond of the girl. In Heaven’s 
name, what more would you 
have? 

‘I would have him worthy of 
such a prize.’ 

‘ Yes, that’s all very fine ; but 
where is any one, in your opinion, 
worthy to be found? She might 
marry a curate, or a doctor, or a 
clerk in the Civil Service; but I 
confess I cannot but think that 
Mr. Robert McCullagh, a partner 
in Pousnetts’ house, is a more eli- 
gible husband than any of these.’ 

‘Though you know how he is 
situated? asked Alfred Mostin, 
with a sneer. 

‘Though my books say how 
deeply he is in my debt. He will 
work himself off them in time.’ 

‘He may perhaps,’ said the 
other, in a manner which implied 
he, at least, never expected to hear 
of such a termination. 

‘Your cousin does not look at 
his position with the same eyes 
as you,’ retorted Mr. Snow; ‘for 
it is in the character of his best 
friend he has asked me to assume 
the part of Miss Janey’s father.’ 


‘ And it was I brought you two 
together; and it was I introduced 
him to Miss Lilands,’ said Mr. 
Mostin. 

‘Well, I hope you will never 
have cause to repent either act,’ 
observed Mr. Snow cheerfully. 
‘Your cousin is so honest and 
hard-working, I think he ought 
to succeed with the help I was 
able to get him; and, from what 
I have seen of Miss Lilands, I 
am sure she will prove an admir- 
able wife.’ 

‘Then you have seen her? 
groaned Alf. ‘I did trust—’ 

‘What did you trust? asked 
Mr. Snow, as Mr. Mostin paused 
suddenly. 

With his heart beating against 
Mr. Snow’s sovereign, it was 
scarcely possible for the visitor to 
finish his sentence as under other 
circumstances he might have done; 
and he had to substitute for the 
words which were literally on his 
lips the tame remark, that he had 
hoped Robert would keep his 
house and his business separate. 

‘Do you mean to imply that 
his business acquaintances are 
not good enough for his wife to 
know? 

‘I mean nothing of the sort,’ 
answered Mr. Mostin, though, in- 
deed, this was exactly what he 
had in his mind. 

‘Because, if any idea of the 
kind were troubling you, I can 
assure you it is most unlikely I 
shall in the future see anything 
of your cousin’s wife, though he is 
partner in a big house. My way 
lies in quite another direction, 
socially. How I came to speak 
to her at all was that I wanted to 
know whether she were likely to 
impede or help him. In the first 
case, I should have put my veto 
on the match. Yes, you may 
smile and-shake your head, but I 
should. For the sake of no pretty 
face in the kingdom could I allow 
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my thousands to be jeopardised. I 
found her a most sensible and 
right-minded young lady ; so sen- 
sible, that, indeed, I asked if she 
had well considered what she was 
doing, and whether she thought 
her choice in all respects prudent 
and desirable. I ventured to point 
out that your cousin had only a 
small share in a house where there 
were many partners; that Mr. 
Pousnett was a gentleman likely 
to keep always the lion’s share of 
the profits for himself and his 
sons ; that she was marrying into 
a peculiar family, who, having 
the most perverted tastes, did not 
want her ; and that she might be 
placing a barrier against recon- 
ciliation at some future period 
between herself and her own 
friends by now forming an alli- 
ance with a man in trade. There 
are some persons who still look 
down upon the City, I ex- 
plained—’ 

*Yes,’ said Alfred Mostin; ‘and 
she? 

‘She did not say much, but it 
seemed to me sufficient. She had 
no friends,’ she remarked. ‘In 
time, perhaps, her husband's might 
look with different eyes upon her; 
and if not, why, they had never 
been very fond of him. She and 
Robert had only each other to 
think of and to study. She would 
do her best to make him happy ; 
and as for him, he had always 
been so kind to her mother.’ 

‘ And was not I kind to the old 
witch too? thought Alfred bitterly. 
‘Was it not I who went for the 
doctor that night? I who spent 
my time running all over London 
getting things to humour her crazy 
fads? Did not I persuade Mr. Li- 
lands to pay old Napier’s bill, 
and suggest, as he would not 
make any settlement on the girl, 
he should insure her life against 
her mother’s, so that she should 
not be left unprovided for? She 
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knows nothing about that yet, to 
be sure ; but still the fact remains. 
And now she is going to marry 
my fine cousin, who never would 
have been in Pousnetts’ house if 
I had not been such a fool as to 
help him compass his desires. And 
I’m not even asked to the wed- 
ding, and I suppose it would be 
considered too great a liberty if 
afterwards I was to call!’ 

With a very fair comprehension 
of what was passing through his 
mind, Mr. Snow sat watching Mr. 
Mostin as he remained with his 
head drooped and his brows bent, 
contemplating the pattern of the 
oil-cloth, which formed a good sort 
of refrigerator for the feet of the 
money-lender’s clients. 

* I'll tell you what I should do if 
I were in your place,’ he said at 
length, breaking the ‘ dark chain 
of silence,’ to quote Dr. Drennan. 

Alf Mostin lifted his head and 
briefly asked, ‘ What?’ 

‘You are going into an alto- 
gether fresh line of life. I would 
get a new suit of clothes—an en- 
tire rig out, in fact; and I’d try to 
turn over a new leaf. I hope 
you are not offended. Believe me 
{ speak only for your good.’ 

‘ It’s astonishing that whenever 
a man says anything excessively 
unpleasant it always is for one’s 
good,’ observed Mr. Mostin ; ‘ but, 
bless you, I’m not offended. Iam 
grateful,’ he added, with a laugh. 
‘And so you think, Mr. Snow,’ 
he went on, ‘that a good coat on 
his back alters the nature of the 
man inside it, and that an irre- 
proachable hat will furnish brains 
to the head it covers.’ 

‘I would try the experiment, at 
any rate,’ said Mr. Snow, wisely 
ignoring the argumentative gaunt- 
let thrown down by his opponent. 

‘Perhaps you can tell me of a 
confiding tailor who would pro- 
vide the suit,’ suggested Mr. Mos- 
tin. 
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* Look here,’ began Mr. Snow, 
resting both elbows on the table 
and joining his fingers together as 
he surveyed Alf Mostin with a 
glance in which liking, pity, repro- 
bation, and contempt were about 
equally mingled, ‘I am going to 
speak very plainly to you. I donot 
much care whether you are angry 
or not; but I won’t see you drift- 
ing to destruction and not stretch 
out a warning hand. During the 
course of a year—or less than a 
year—six or eight months—you 
have managed to get into debt to 
an amount which, I confess, makes 
my hair stand on end.’ 

Very gravely Mr. Mostin raised 
his eyes, and looked straight at 
Mr. Snow’s head to see the phe- 
nomenon stated to be on view. 

It was aggravating; but that 
gentleman, having taken up his 
parable, meant to finish it. 

. | ‘Ever since I have known you 

the same result has followed the 
same cause ; you have always been 
in pecuniary trouble, not a man 
who has trusted you but must 
have repented his credulity; and 
yet you have done no good for 
yourself. You have not lived well, 
or lodged well, or dressed well, or 
made a purse ; money seems liter- 
ally to trickle through your fin- 
gers like water, and to leave be- 
hind it no trace whatever. Just 
as you have got into the way of 
wearing a bad coat, so you have 
got into the way of muddling your 
affairs. Now a clear road lies be- 
fore you : on two pounds a week 
you ought to be able to live, lodge, 
clothe yourself like anybody else. 
I know men who are doingall these 
things on twenty shillings; but 
you will never compass any good 
till you give up the practice of 
trying to keep about a dozen irons 
hot. I tell you quite candidly 
that if you attempt the game of 
working a business for yourself 
while you are in the employment 


I have just obtained for you, I 
will wash my hands of you.’ 

‘Now if I only exactly under- 
stood what all this means,’ solilo- 
quised Mr. Mostin lazily; ‘but 
there, Snow,’ he added, seeing an 
expression in his mentor’s face 
which indicated danger, ‘don’t 
let us quarrel, I admit there isa 
great deal of truth in what you 
say, and I will consider really 
whether I cannot renovate my 
outward man. At the same time 
I would have you remember I 
only failed in this last attempt 
for want of capital With a 
thousand pounds at my back I 
could have made a splendid trade.’ 

‘Rubbish ’ ejaculated Mr, 
Snow. 

‘I had orders—’ 

‘I don’t care what you had. 
You were over head and ears in 
debt, and so far as I could judge 
from the books you kept, or rather 
failed to keep, you never paid 
anybody.’ 

‘I paid you,’ retorted Mr. Mos- 
tin. 


‘You did not pay me out of the 
profits of your business, at any 
rate,’ returned Mr. Snow. ‘ How- 
ever, as you say, we need not 
quarrel, I have given you fair 
warning, so if you manage to get 
yourself out of your situation 
don’t come to me, for I won't help 
you again.’ 

‘It is quite the last chance, is 
it? 

‘ Quite ;? and Mr. Snow begin- 
ning to lock up his drawers, which 
with him was an unfailing sign 
he considered the interview had 
lasted too long, Alfred Mostin 
said ‘Good-day,’ and left the 
presence-chamber with a smile 
hovering about his lips, which 
faded away as he walked up Bush- 
lane into Cannon-street, where he 
stood for a minute at the corner 
irresolute ; then buttoning up his 
shabby top-coat, for it was a raw 
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chilly day, and pulling his shab- 
bier hat over his eyes, he set his 
face eastward, and strode off in 
the direction of Old Ford. 

Arrived there he paused at the 
familiar gate, and let his glance 
wander over the remembered gar- 
den. The flowers were dead and 
gone, there was not even a spray 
of mignonette remaining to tell 
of the perfume which had lingered 
there so long; the weed -like 
annuals lay sodden on the ground ; 
nasturtiums and convolvuli and 
sweet peas were rotting together, 
where a few months previously 
they formed a mass of bloom and 
sweetness, The beds wanted clear- 
ing and forking over and putting 
into winter trim; but Alfred 
Mostin did not feel disposed to 
proffer his services for the purpose. 
His mood was in sympathy with 
the inanimate things that, once so 
beautiful, trailed dead and yellow 
on the earth, nipped by frost, sod- 
den with rain. In their death 
and decay they did not look to 
the man leaning over the low 
fence more helpless and unlovely 
than the future of his own wrecked 
life. Had Janey stood near the 
window, or chanced even to glance 
out, she would have seen him 
standing there in the dull light of 
that dreary December day; but 
she was otherwise occupied, and 
without making even an attempt 
to enter the house he turned 
slowly away, and, walking across 
Hackney Marshes, soon found 
himself in a fog as congenial to 
that region as it proved at the 
moment to his own frame of 
mind. 

‘If from the time I was five 
years of age,’ he considered, ‘I 
had saved up my halfpence and 
taken heed to my ways; had I 
drunk nothing stronger than tea, 
and gone out and looked for 
chances and seized advantage of 
them when found; had I con- 


sidered the opinions of my fellows, 
and conformed to the prejudices 
of society, and developed into a 
respectable tradesman, should I 
have met Janey Lilands? No, I 
should not ; so what is the use of 
troubling myself about what can’t 
be helped now? Has a man 
power to alter his nature? I don’t 
believe a word of it. Did “ plain 
auld Rab” endow himself with 
that bump of caution which has 
proved of such service? Can his 
son help being a conceited prig, 
or Snow a liar, or Pousnett a 
rogue, or Ia fool? Absurd! We 
are born to limp through life, 
or squint at life, or make a good 
thing or a bad thing of it. We 
are unable to escape our fate ; and 
it was mine, I suppose, to fall 
among thieves and bring my un- 
grateful cousin and Miss Janey 
together. I wonder how long it 
will be before she finds out her 
swan is but acommonplace goose? 

From which transcript it will 
be seen Mr. Mostin was in the 
habit, not merely of getting into 
pecuniary embarrassment, but also 
of indulging in mental specula- 
tions that he knew were dangerous 
and unsound all the time he was 
seeking consolation in them. A 
lonely unsuccessful man, a man 
most truly to be pitied ; and yet, as 
he walked discontentedly along the 
path leading to Temple Mills, 
he had again, could he only have 
believed the fact, a fresh chance 
given him—the ball of life at his 
foot once more! The worst of 
people like Alfred Mostin is, they 
never recognise an opportunity 
till they have lost it. When a 
choice of ropes is offered them 
they always select that which 
turns out to be attached to no- 
thing. The man does not live 
who could help, and the experi- 
ence cannot be conceived which 
should teach, them. 

Though he had not been asked 
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to the wedding, Robert’s cousin 
décided to honour it with his pre- 
sence, not, indeed, as a guest, but 
only in the character of a spec- 
tator. After a good deal of re- 
flection he at length bethought 
him of a confiding tailor who, 
notwithstanding the drawbacks 
that very short time was given to 
complete the order, and that six 
months was mentioned as the 
earliest period in which payment 
could be expected, clothed Mr. 
Mostin in such splendour as that 
gentleman had not known for 
many a day. 

‘ And what's the good of it all ? 
he thought, as he set out on a 
foggy dreary morning to see the 
only girl he had ever seriously 
cared for married to another man. 

Out at Old Ford the weather 
proved no better than in the City 
of London. It was not raining, 
but a good thick mist lay over 
the whole district, making every- 
thing wet and dirty and misera- 
ble. Inside St. Matthew’s, where 
the ceremony was to take place, 
an unimaginable gloom hung on 
every object ; the windows seemed 
curtained and the galleries dra- 
peried with it. Seen through that 
medium, the dingy old pew- 
opener and the sleek clerk hover- 
ing silently about the chancel 
appeared weird mysterious phan- 
toms; whilst Alfred Mostin, as he 
shut himself in a curtained pew, 
from which he could observe with- 
out being seen, felt, in the depress- 
ing atmosphere and unearthly 
silence, as though he was about 
to become the spectator of some 
terrible sacrifice, the consequence 
of which he was powerless to 
avert. 

How would she be dressed? 
But for the coolness which had 
arisen between himself and Ro- 
bert, and kept him from intruding 
upon the little household at Old 
Ford, he could have known every 
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item of the wedding bravery. His 
imagination held but one picture 
of a bride. He could see her all 
in white, a mere cloud of white 
floating up that dingy aisle. It 
did not much matter whether she 
wore a bonnet or a veil,—she 
would be fair in either. O sweet 
face! O kindly eyes! O frank 
lovely mouth! O wealth of rich 
brown hair! O voice that had 
never held a tone save what was 
full of melody to his ear! To part 
with all these treasures, which 
might have belonged to him, he 
thought sadly, had he been dif- 
ferent, was hard; but to part with 
them to his cousin Robert, to the 
eldest born of ‘plain auld Rab,’ 
seemed to Alfred Mostin unbear- 
able. 

Unaccustomed tears came un- 
bidden into his eyes, but he would 
not let them fall. No sorrow he 
might feel should dim the bright- 
ness of her wedding-day. Bright- 
ness! Good heavens! Brushing 
away the moisture, which had 
sprung from the holiest and deep- 
est well in that complex nature, 
he looked at the gloom, which no 
ray of sunshine strove to pierce, 
at the semi-darkness of the cold 
and wretched church, and shiver- 
ed. That on such a morning she 
should take vows binding her for 
life,—she whose path he would 
have liked to strew with roses, she 
who ought to have been married 
with pomp and ceremony amid 
guesis and relations gathered 
from far and near, music floating 
through the air, children flinging 
flowers for her to tread on, horses 
and carriages lining the road lead- 
ing to the village church! He 
could have borne such a spectacle ; 
but to endure this reality seemed 
beyond his strength. 

‘God grant,’ he thought, ‘ the 
wretched morning may not be 
prophetic of her future! But 


everything seems to augur evil. 
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Could he not have found another 
man in London to give her to him 
but Snow? They do not seem to 
be coming, and it is now eleven. 
Heaven send that even at the last 
minute something has occurred to 
stop the match ! 

But nothing had occurred. Even 
as the words formed themselves in 
his mind two gentlemen entered 
the church—Robert and his father. 

If Alf Mostin’s soul had been 
full of good and holy thoughts 
befitting the place and the occa- 
sion, the sight of Mr. McCuilagh 
would have dispelled them; and 
it was with a bitter sneer that, 
flinging himself back in a conve- 
nient corner, he muttered, 

‘So the architect of his own 
fortunes deigns after all to grace 
the scene. It will be a fitting 
essemblage. If only Miss Nicol 
and Effie and that frolicsome brute 
David soon appear with Snow, I 
shall consider the spectacle com- 
plete.’ 

Mr. McCullagh was attired in 
holiday costume: swallow-tailed 
coat, light waistcoat, washing 
necktie ; he wore a pair of white 
gloves that had done service at 
Kenneth’s wedding ; but his face 
expressed no feeling of joviality 
—quite the contrary ; he looked 
gloomier than the weather, and 
stood beside his son without inter- 
changing one syllable with him. 

The clerk moved down the 
aisle to speak to them stealthily 
and as if shod with velvet. Recog- 
nising Robert as the happy man, 
he made a feeble suggestion rela- 
tive to the propriety of advancing 
nearer to the altar, which appa- 
rently was received with disfavour, 
for both remained resolutely just 
within the door, which in about 
a couple of minutes once again 
swung open and gave admittance 
to Mr. Snow, who, after shaking 
hands with Robert, and apparently 
going through some form of in- 


troduction to Mr. McCullagh, 
walked out of the church. 

‘He has gone to wait for her 
on the steps,’ thought Mr. Mos- 
tin. Ah, he would have liked to 
be the one to do her even this 
service. 

All at once there ensued a 
stir and bustle. Robert and his 
father were hurried up near to the 
communion-rails, within which 
theclergyman,a young curate with 
a dreadful cough, had taken his 
stand. The door opened wide, 
and Mr. Snow again appeared, 
this time with a lady on his arm. 

Could that be the bride? In 
his excitement Alfred rose and 
parted the curtains so much that, 
had all eyes not been turned to 
the centre aisle, some one must 
have seen and recognised him. 
Save her gloves, not a square inch 
of white about her apparel; no 
cloud of floating drapery, no 
wreath, no veil, no orange-flowers, 
no diaphanous shawl, no lace 
flounces, such as he knew she 
possessed. Her eyes were bent 
to the ground; she was deadly 
pale; her figure swayed for a 
moment so much, and she leant 
so heavily on Mr. Snow’s arm, 
that he turned and looked down 
on her colourless face in surprised 
and painedalarm. Almost imme- 
diately, however, she recovered 
her composure. 

By good fortune her glance fell 
on a figure in a square pew, half 
hidden by faded crimson curtains, 

‘I had felt alone till then,’ she 
told him afterwards, ‘a stranger 
amongst strangers, and I was 
terrified ; but when I saw you 
courage came to me at once.’ 

They were all ranged in front 
of the communion-rails before Mr. 
Mostin had recovered from his sur- 
prise at sight of her costume,—a 
dark-blue dress, covered witha long 
cloak of rich fur; a brown-straw 
bonnet trimmed outside with rib- 
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bons of the same colour, but lined 


with blue, and having strings to 
match. It might be fitting, but 
it was not bridal; and yet how 
gladly would he have welcomed 
her at any church-porch in the 
kingdom had she only come to 
him with a cotton dress and com- 
mon shawl wrapped round her, 
and the poorest bonnet beggar 
ever wore framing the face that 
was to his mind the loveliest in 
all the world ! 

Mr. McCullagh stood a little to 
the right of his son, Mr. Snow 
about a foot behind Janey. An 
angular-looking lady, who, so far 
as apparel went, might well have 
posed for the bride, took her place 
at the extreme left. Close at hand 
fluttered the clerk and sextoness. 

‘A mighty poor sort of a set 
out,’ decided plain auld Rab, who, 
notwithstanding his strong com- 
mon sense, was in favour of a 
‘decent ceremonial’ at weddings, 
christenings, buryings, and such- 
like. 

What a private execution must 
seem to any one mindful of the 
glories of a public hanging in days 
not very remote, when the Old 
Bailey used to be thronged, and 
all the approaches to Newgate 
impassable, Robert’s wedding ap- 
peared to his father. 

* Anybody could only come to 
the conclusion they feel they are 
doing something to be ashamed 
of,’ he thought, with great bitter- 
ness, as he listened to the words 
which made that man and that 
woman one till death parted them. 

How soon the service seemed 
over! Alfred Mostin had hardly 
concentrated his attention upon 
it before all the actors were pro- 
ceeding to the vestry. The hus- 
band and wife; the clergyman 
who had pronounced them s0 ; 
Mr. McCullagh, who would have 
set what ‘ God had joined’ asun- 
der if he could ; Mr. Snow, who 


had given Janey away and signed 
his name as witness; the brides- 
maid, sister to the doctor that 
attended Mrs. Lilands, who was 
old enough to be the bride’s 
mother; the sextoness, who had 
reason to feel both surprised and 
gratified at the amount Robert 
put into her hand; the clerk, who 
appeared more surprised and gra- 
tified still,—all trooped out of the 
church and gathered round the 
table where lay the register. 

‘Jane Lilands’—she signed her 
name for the last time. After 
they were all gone Alf Mostin 
went and looked at the two words, 
bestowing a shilling on the clerk 
and a shilling on the pew-opener 
for the privilege of doing so. 

He had seen them come out of 
the vestry and pass down the 
aisle, Janey on Robert’s arm this 
time; the elderly bridesmaid 
paired with Mr. Snow, and Mr. 
McCullagh all by himself, looking 
dismal enough to match the wea- 
ther. In the porch the brides- 
maid kissed the bride, and saying, 
‘I am going to make a call in the 
neighbourhood, so good-bye for 
the present ; God bless you, dear; 
I will see you soon,’ slipped on a 
thick gray cloak and disappeared 
in the gloom. Mr. Snow just 
waited to see the bride and bride- 
groom drive off, and then, after 
shaking hands with Mr. McCul- 
lagh, and expressing his pleasure 
at having made his acquaintance 
on so auspicious an occasion, got 
into a hansom which was waiting, 
and telling the man, ‘ Bow—oppo- 
site the church,’ pulled out a cigar 
and lit it thoughtfully; while 
Robert’s father, after remaining 
for a few seconds ‘all his lone’ 
under the portico, hid his wedding 
finery under atop coat, and stepped 
out for Hackney Gate, where, 
hailing a City omnibus, he ‘saved 
twopenny worth of shoe-leather’ by 
riding as far as the Flower Pot. 
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CHAPTER XXVILI. 
THE NEW LIFE. 

‘I won’r put the disgrace on ye 
of refusing to be present at your 
weddin’.’ This was the concilia- 
tory remark Mr. McCullagh made 
to his son when, after having 
used all his powers of persuasion 
and rhetoric to induce him to 
break off the match; having im- 


plied it would cause a breach be-, 


tween them as long and as wide 
as time; having reminded Robert 
no true friend he possessed seem- 
ed to think well of his choice ; 
and finally flatly refused to coun- 
tenance such a proceeding by tak- 
ing the deceased admiral’s part 
even for five minutes,—he found 
Robert’s mind ‘ fully set on going 
to perdition,’ and that marry the 
girl he would, let who liked be 
present or who pleased stay away. 
‘It shall never be said o’ me that 
I aibsented myself when a son 0’ 
mine took a wife, against whose 
character there is no word to be 
spoken.’ 

Robert was too angry to an- 
swer, and so wisely held his 
tongue. 

‘And as ye are set on marrying, 
I wouldn't, if I was you, have it 
a hole-and-corner affair, just as if 
ye were ashamed of your choice 
and afraid of letting her be seen. 
The sort o’ thing ye're talking 
about is no fitting your position ; 
it’s no indeed. Why, the poorest 
clerk in Pousnetts’ would make 
more fuss on such an occasion 
than you propose. As a rule a 
man doesn’t look forward to being 
married more than once, and 
though, in my humble opinion, 
in your case it'll prove once too 
often, I'd make it a bit of a festi- 
val. Don’t let the money stop ye. 
T'll be good for a pound or two; 
and ye may give the feast at 
Basinghall-street ; or if ye don’t 
like that, there’s many a decent 
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ie where ye'd be well served 
at a not exorbitant charge a 
head. And bid your brothers 
and Mrs. Kenneth and all old 
friends to the breakfast, or colla- 
tion, or dinner, or whatever you 
like to call it ; and if ye’re set on 
no spending a few days at the 
seaside, at least take a drive out 
to some place with the pick o’ the 
company. Imind me when Mr. 
Henderson’s granddaughter mar- 
ried young Blackmuir we went 
down to the Star and Garter, and 
spent a most agreeable afternoon, 
going about the. neighbourhood 
in hired carriages and returning 
to the hawtel for dinner. Take 
my advice, Robert, and be said. 
If it’s made such a secret of, folk 
will be sure there’s something in 
the background ye want to hide.’ 

Whereupon Robert, worked up 
to a pitch of frenzy, said he did 
not care a what anybody 
thought ; and using very improper 
language indeed, proceeded to state 
all he wanted was to get married 
and take his wife home as quietly 
as might be. 

‘Weel, weel,’ groaned Mr. Me- 
Cullagh, ‘as the old proverb truly 
observes, “a wilful man maun 
hae his way.” All I hope is that 
“ waur mayn’t come o’t.” I must 
remark I do not conceder it Chris- 
tian for a man to make no more 
ado over taking a wife than sit- 
ting down tohis dinner; but there, 
I’ve done. I've said my say, and 
the matter’s off my conscience.’ 

The whole proceeding was in- 
deed a terrible blow to Mr. Me- 
Cullagh’s prejudices. That Ro- 
bert, whom he had always con- 
sidered a bit over-fond of showing 
off—as the one of his sons who, 
in his opinion, held his head too 
high—should talk of a quiet wed- 
ding, destitute of hired carriages, 
gray horses, bridesmaids, best 
man, favours, flowers, relations, 
friends, the social board, the usual 
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feasting and merrymaking, ra 
publicity, the preparation, the 
excitement, the gossip, and the 
‘ clavers,’ seemed truly incompre- 
hensible to a man who, though he 
could not be called fond of society, 
still liked occasionally to meet his 
fellows, and thought all family 
events should be kept as festivals, 
and graced by the presence of the 
outer world. 

He disapproved of the match 
as heartily as a man, a father, and 
a trader could do; but still he 
would ‘ have liked weel’ to send 
the young couple ‘off in style,’ 
and be able to talk for the re- 
mainder of his life concerning the 
‘gran’ set out’ they had when Ro- 
bert married. 

And now, Robert would not 
infuse even this single drop of 
comfort into the bitter cup. Ro- 
bert ‘was minded to have all his 
own way,’ and refused to listen 
to a word of reason; and Miss 
Lilands proved equally impractic- 
able. 

‘How can we have a grand 
wedding,’ she asked, ‘ with mam- 
ma’s health in the state it is? 

Mr. McCullagh did not see that 
Mrs. Lilands’ state of mind, or 
state of want of mind, ought to 
prove the slightest bar to a decent 
and seasonable festivity ; and 
having hinted this opinion, pro- 
ceeded to remark that a young 
lady in Miss Lilands’ position 
ought to ‘choose between her 
future husband and her mother.’ 

‘If it comes to that,’ retorted 
Janey, with spirit, ‘ I shall choose 
my mother, then, Mr. McCullagh.’ 

Whereupon that gentleman re- 
tired from the discussion, in good 
order, indeed, and with no visible 
sign of having sustained a defeat, 
but feeling worsted nevertheless, 
and smarting under a conviction 
that the new wife would carry too 
many guns for them all. 

In his extremity he actually 


betook himself to Mr. Pousnett, 
from whom he received, if possi- 
ble, less comfort than had been 
vouchsafed by either Robert or 
‘his young lady,’ as Mr. McCul- 
lagh called her. 

‘If your son is determined to 
make such an egregious ass of 
himself,’ said the senior partner, 
with a bitterness which precluded 
the possibility of reply, ‘the 


. quieter he keeps his folly the 


better.’ 

‘And it was a meaner affair 
even than I jealoused it would 
be,’ thought Mr. McCullagh in 
reverie, as he sat on the knife- 
board of the Hackney omnibus, 
and recalled each detail of the 
ceremony at which he had so 
recently assisted. ‘No luck can 
come of it ; that’s clean out of the 
question. Who ever heard tell 
of a girl walking forward to be 
married in her every-day clothes, 
as one might say? What is it the 
Bible asks? Can a bride forget 
her ornaments? She did ; or, at 
least, if she owns any, she didn’t 
put them on—thought it wasn’t 
worth her while maybe. Never 
did I think to see the like. 
When my eye lit on her coming 
up the aisle, linked with that 
smooth-spoken gentleman—who 
looks, or I’m much mistaken in my 
estimate of him, a trifle too sweet 
to be wholesome—a child might 
have knocked me down. If it 
had been some grandee, now, 
standing in Robert’s shoes, I'll be 
bound she would not have let 
expense stop the road to a fine 
milliner. Well, well, well, well;’ 
and poor Mr. McCullagh, unable 
to see even a glimpse of light in 
the darkness which surrounded 
this latest disaster which had 
fallen on his house, proceeded to 
the bank he permitted to keep 
his account, where he heard a 
piece of news that caused him 


great disquietude. 
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‘I think everything is going 
wrong together,’ he considered 
drearily, the while he walked back 
to Basinghall-street, having still 
three hours to spare before he 
started for Robert’s house, where 
he had agreed to take ‘a bite of 
dinner.’ 

That was indeed the arrange- 
ment, the unheard-of arrangement, 
which had, after a considerable 
amount of consultation, been come 
to. 

Without beat of drums, or 
flourish of trumpets, or bidding of 
friends to make a ‘ bit merry wi’ 
them,’ the newly-married couple 
meant to ‘sneak away till their 
new home,’ only asking him of all 
the family to join them at a quiet 
dinner at five o’clock. 

It was unheard of, thought poor 
Mr. McCullagh; but he would 
have been more vexed than he 
was had he known he owed even 
this delicate attention on the 
part of his son to the joint en- 
treaties of Janey and Mr. Snow. 
Janey knew she was regarded by 
her father-in-law as an interloper, 
and, with true feminine weakness, 
thought she would try to win his 
favour by such means as she had 
at command; while Mr. Snow 
advised boldly : 

‘Keep in with the old man. 
Take my word for it, you will 
find considering his whims a little 
pay you in the long-run. Show 
him every possible attention. So 
far as I can learn he has not had 
much to gratify him in his life, 
regarding it from a domestic point 
of view.’ 

Thus it came to pass plain auld 
Rab was invited in the capacity 
of ‘ first foot’ across the threshold 
to witness his son’s connubial 
felicity. 

Mrs. Lilands and a person who 
had latterly been procured to wait 
upon her remained for the time 
being at Bow; and the respect- 
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able woman Dr. Darfield’s sister 
was able to engage to get the new 
house in order, and take charge of it 
till Janey appeared in person to do 
so, chanced to be quite ignorant the 
marriage had only just taken place. 
She was evidently under the im- 
pression the young couple were 
that day returned from their wed- 
ding-tour, and certainly nothing 
in their appearance or manner 
tended to remove this idea. 

Janey felt it all dreadfully 
prosaic and practical. Even Mr. 
McCullagh was not more oppress- 
ed by the absence of customary 
congratulations and gaieties than 
the bride. 

Not thus had she ever expected 
to go to a husband, without a 
single relation to bid her God- 
speed, to shed tears of farewell, 
to smile upon her with sunshiny 
hope. It could not be helped. 
Her strong common sense, which 
was as valuable a possession to 
one so placed as the bright cheer- 
fulness and unvarying amiability 
which excited Mr. McCullagh’s 
ire, told the girl that such things 
were not for one placed as she. 

When she entered the church, 
just for a moment, as has been 
said, she almost broke down ; but 
all that was over now. She had 
entered upon a new life, a life of 
her own choosing. She loved her 
husband, or she would not have 
married him ; and if she did not 
love his surroundings, she meant 
to try and make the best of them, 
and endeavour to induce Robert 
to do likewise. 

As for Robert, his pride and 
happiness in his wife and house 
were simply indescribable. To 
hang up his hat in his own hall ; 
to wander from room to room and 
look at his own furniture ; to see 
Janey flitting about, settling the 
flowers, giving a touch here and 
changing something else there, 
arranging the curtains, -— 
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chair forward to the fire, open- 
ing cupboards and peering into 
drawers, considering with a pretty 
pucker of her forehead whether 
she quite approved the setting-out 
of the dinner-table—filled him 
with rapture. He had been pro- 
sperous all his life ; but he never 
before knew what it was to have 
ahome. He could not have told 
man or woman how happy he felt. 
But Janey knew, and though con- 
scious of a vague dissatisfaction 
herself, she had but to look at 
the delighted contentment in his 
face, at the restful happiness of 
his expression, for all the shadows 
to be dispelled, for the depression 
she could not help at moments 
experiencing to vanish into air. 
Save for the thought of that 
poor lady at Old Ford, she could 
have made herself quite happy, 
had it not been for Mr. McCul- 
lagh’s impending visit. No one 
knew better than Janey that he 
was inclined to look with dis- 
favour upon her best efforts ; and 
though even she could not fathom 
the length and depth of the aver- 
sion he had conceived for a wife 
‘no fitting his son, no fitting at 
all,’ still her instincts were true 
prophets when they hinted the 
Scotch merchant would enter the 
new home at Islington in the 
character really of a critic, though 
ostensibly he came as a guest. 
Upon the whole, dinner passed 
over better than she expected. 
Mr. McCullagh, whatever his 
thoughts may have been, did not 
utter a single disagreeable word. 
He praised the viands openly, 
and proved, by eating of them 
heartily, his eulogiums were not 
merely complimentary. He talked 
on such subjects as he considered 
might not be caviare to Janey’s 
understanding, eschewing for that 
purpose all mention of business, 
and steering perfectly clear of the 
house in Leadenhall-street. His 
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daughter-in-law was, or affected 
to be, interested in Scotland ; and 
Mr. McCullagh, who had all that 
love for his native country which 
seems to appertain more exclu- 
sively to those who are voluntary 
exiles from it, waxed eloquent as 
he discoursed about the grandeur 
of mountain and defile, the beauties 
of the Clyde, the romance of the 
Highlands, and the stories history 
has woven and interwoven into 
almost every square foot of Scot- 
tish ground. Legend and true 
tale came pat from his lips as 
older memories of boyhood and 
childhood came crowding upon 
him: narratives he had heard 
when lying idly on the beach, 
watching the fishermen mending 
their nets, or listened to with 
avidity beside some ‘ ingle neuk,’ 
or conned on a lonely hill-side, 
with the pleasant west wind stir- 
ring the thyme and the wild 
flowers, and filling the summer 
air with a perfume which had not 
greeted his senses for many and 
many a long successful year. 

Taking advantage ofa break in 
the conversation, or rather mono- 
logue, Robert, dinner being over 
and dessert in progress, asked his 
father if he would not prefer 
punch to wine, 

‘ Your wife mightn’t like the 
smell,’ hesitated Mr. McCullagh. 

‘Janey won't mind,’ answered 
the proud husband ; while Janey, 
blushing prettily, said that, so far 
from objecting, she should like to 
mix the compound, ‘If you will 
allow me,’ she added. 

Then of course came the stereo- 
typed pleasantry the Scotch mer- 
chant never suffered to pass him 
by on such occasions, to the effect 
‘that it would be all the sweeter ;’ 
but a few minutes later he was 
infinitely more humorous, without 
the slightest intention of being 
so, when he prayed Janey, for 
‘the Lord’s sake,’ to refrain from 


























putting in the sugar till she had 
added the water. ‘It’s plain to 
be seen,’ he went on, with a half- 
apologetic air for the fright he 
had given her with his vehe- 
mence—indeed, Janey was so 
startled, she dropped the sugar- 
tongs and nearly upset the tum- 
bler—‘ye never have been in 
the habit of mixing the like o’ 
this. Let me show ye for once, 
and then ye'll never need telling 


From that time Mr. McCullagh 
began to enjoy himself ; he waxed 
‘cosy’ and ‘ couthie ;’ he beguiled 
the time with personal reminis- 
cences, which were not, for many 
reasons, destitute of attraction to 
Janey. Hecould not deny she was 
a ‘ beyond common’ listener ; and 
if to this great virtue she could 
only have added Effie’s gift of 
silence, and a mother who wasn’t 
‘crazier nor any Bedlamite,’ Mr. 
McCullagh felt that evening as if 
he could, by reason of Janey’s 
‘ good-will’ and ‘endeavours,’ have 
condoned the sin of which she was 
guilty, in being quite unlike any 
other girl or woman he had ever 
met. 

‘My faith,’ he said afterwards, 
addressing Miss Nicol, to whom 
he talked for want of anybody 
else to listen, ‘Robert and Mrs. 
R. are the very easiest-going pair 
of lovers I ever came acrogs. It 
may be manners, but for my part 
I'd like to have seen a bit more 
heart. All so jimped up and 
genteel ; and I’m sure they needn’t 
have made a stranger of me. If 
they'd been married twenty years, 
they couldn’t have behaved them- 
selves better. Bless and save us, 
Kenneth and his wife would have 
thought nothing of kissing each 
other; they don’t indeed; but 
Robert seemed afraid even to think 
of such a thing. How was the 
house, did ye ask? O, slap up; 
@ grand fire, and everything set 
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out ia the first style, and the plates 
taken away whenever ye laid 
down your knife and fork, and 
clean spoons and glasses when 
there wasn’t the smallest neces- 
sity. Just as if she'd been reared 
amongst the best in the land. 
But of her sort she’s no a bad 
kind o’ girl. If there’s nothing 
behindhand with her, he and she 
may do well enough.’ 

Which Miss Nicol understood, 
and rightly, to mean that Mr. 
McCullagh had enjoyed his even- 
ing with the newly-married pair, 
and that, upon the whole, their 
ways and conduct met with his 
approval. And, indeed, she was 
so far right that, if she had only 
known the fact, while Robert 
walked with his father to the 
omnibus, the latter said, 

‘I didn’t give ye any wedding- 
present.’ 

‘We never expected any,’ an- 
swered Robert quickly. ‘All I 
hoped for was your presence at 
the ceremony, and you have done 
far more—you have given us your 
company this evening.’ 

‘That's very nicely put, Ro- 
bert, and I think it’s sincere,’ said 
poor Mr. McCullagh, turning his 
shrewd face and one keen eye in 
the direction whence this pleasant 
speech had come. Of late an 
uncomfortable conviction was 
growing upon him that his money 
was more in request than the ad- 
mirable qualities he undoubtedly 
possessed, and his heart did go 
out to Robert because this son 
never seemed to be on the look- 
out for ‘his siller.’ Straightfor- 
wardly, it was true, Mr. Pous- 
nett’s partner had asked him for 
seven thousand pounds current 
coin of the realm, but when that 
was denied him he never ‘girned’ 
over the matter. He just took 
‘ No,’ and there was an end of it ; 
and the result had proved the 
wisdom of Mr. McCullagh’s re- 
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fusal—at least, so he imagined ; 
and who of those even behind 
the scenes might impugn his pru- 
dence? ‘But I never meant,’ 
went on the elder man, edging a 
little closer to his son, ‘ to leave 
ye out in the cold. Though I 
don’t like your choice, and never 
shall like it—for, setting other 
things aside, the look o’ that old 
mother is enough to daunt the 
stoutest heart—still, ye’re my own 
flesh and blood; and if we've 
neverexactly pulled together, why, 
the worst that could be said was 
that your way wasn’t my way ; 
and to cut the whole matter short, 
I gave Kenneth a hundred pounds, 
and if ye consider that sum would 
be of any use, I’ve got it here in 
my pocket done up for ye.’ 

‘Upon my word, sir, I never 
thought of such a thing, never 
looked for a present of any sort ; 
and there was a tremor in Ro- 
bert’s voice as he spoke which 
told Mr. McCullagh how his 
words had touched him. 

‘Tut, lad,’ he said; ‘don’t 
make a rout about nothing. Will 
the sum I mention stop a gap— 
help ye a bit in any way? 

‘Ay, that it will,’ replied his 
son, with a fervency there was no 
mistaking. 

‘Then here it is, and ye're 
heartily welcome. No, don’t be 
thanking me. I'd make it more, 
I would indeed, but that this has 
been a bad year to me—a very 
bad year, I may say; and this 
morning I heard news vexed me 
sorely. Ye mind those Upperton 
folks I’ve spoke about that tried 
to cut the ground from under my 
feet ? 

‘Yes; Mr. Pousnett has had a 
good deal from them.’ 

‘Ay, so he told me. Well, I 
can’t blame a man for buying in 
the cheapest market; and I’m 
bound to say he told me quite 
fair, “ In business I recognise no 


friendship.” However, that’s nei- 
ther here nor there; but Upper- 
tons are going out of the trade, 
and who do ye think steps in? 

‘IT haven’t a notion,’ answered 
Robert. 

‘That deevil—that I should call 
my uncle’s son by such a name— 
Robert McCullagh. There you 
have a nice kettle o’ fish—same 
name, same family, same trade, 
same town. I declare, when I 
think of it, I feel like tearing out 
a handful o’ my hair. What’s 
the use of me having slaved and 
toiled and worked harder nor any 
cab-horse, to have the fruit o’ my 
labours stolen out o’ my own or- 
chard, as one may say ? 

‘Why, I always understood he 
was in the woollen trade,’ said 
Robert, mystified. 

‘So he is, but he’ll take on the 
other as well; at least the one 
brother ’1l manage the Bread-street- 
hill business, and he’ll look after 
the provision warehouse, It’s just 
an awful complication. I wonder 
what sin I’ve committed that such 
a judgment should be laid upon 
me ? 

‘Surely, though, it can’t affect 
you much,’ hazarded Mr. Pous- 
nett’s partner. 

‘Can’t it! My faith and con- 
science, there'll not be a day, 
there’ll not be an hour in the day, 
some annoyance won't be walking 
up from the Minories to Basing- 
hall-street. A wheen of my let- 
ters will go there, for a lot directs 
to me just London—“ R. McCul- 
lagh, Scotch Provision Ware- 
house, London”—no more, no less, 
and their letters ll be coming to 
me—they did that even when there 
was no similarity in our dealings ; 
and customers will confuse them 
and me, and many a one ‘ll be 
thinking it’s my son started, and 
it is fairly beyond me to tell where 
the trouble will begin or end. 
Uppertons was bad enough; but 






































that can be only considered a flea- 
bitein comparison to my own name- 
sake starting an opposition in the 
same trade.’ 

While Mr. McCullagh, ‘con- 
voyed’ by his eldest son to the 
omnibus likely to leave him 
nearest to Basinghall-street, thus 
proceeded, scattering at once pe- 
cuniary blessings on Robert and 
literally strewing the pavement 
with lamentations concerning the 
scurvy trick Dame Fortune had 
served him, Janey was enter- 
taining a very different guest from 
the man who had so recently de- 


parted. 


Her husband was scarcely out of 
the street beforea knock resounded 
through the house, andagentleman 
asked if Mrs. McCullagh were at 
home. Without giving the servant 
time to answer his question, he 
walked into the hall and straight 
through the dining-room door, 
which was half open. Then there 
came alittle sobbing laugh, and ‘O, 
Iam so glad!’ from the newly-made 
wife ; and Alfred Mostin, looking 
as scarcely, in the memory of man, 
he had ever looked before—swept 
and garnished, brushed, well 
clothed, with a wistful serious 
smile on his haggard face—held 
her hand tight, as if in this world 
he never meant to let it go 
again. 

*O, I am so glad,’ she repeated, 
half crying, though her cheeks 
were dimpled with pleasure. ‘It 
is good of you to come!’ 

*I could not let the day pass 
over without, at all events, trying 
to say, “God bless you,”’ he an- 
swered. ‘I hope you may be 
ot very happy; you know I 

0.” 


‘Yes, I am sure you do,’ she 
replied. ‘I saw you in church ; 
why did you not come and speak 
to me? 

‘I was in doubt whether I 
should be quite welcome ; in fact, 
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I am in doubt now as to whether 
I ought to be here at all.’ 

‘What has come between you 
and Robert?’ she asked, with that 
frank directness which, in Alfred 
Mostin’s eyes, was one of her 
chiefest charms, 

‘I really do not know,’ an- 
swered Mr. Mostin; ‘a sort of 
unintelligible coolness has arisen 
between us; I can’t imagine how 
it began.’ 

‘ Well, it must end now, at any 
rate,’ she said playfully. ‘ Robert 
is out, but he will soon be back.’ 

‘I saw him go,’ interrupted 
Mr. Mostin, ‘ otherwise it is pro- 
blematical whether I should have 
ventured in;’ and he laughed a 
little uneasily. 

* What an idea ! she exclaimed. 
‘ He will be delighted to see you, 
I know. O, I have missed you! 
The last three months I have not 
known what to do. I wanted 
your help constantly. Robert said 
you were away; where have you 
been ? 

‘Not very far,’ was the vague 
reply ; ‘ but the distance served. 
But now, never mind talking 
about me; tell me about your- 
self,’ 

She had not much to tell ; but 
he was soon in possession of the 
few events she could think of to 
repeat. 

Her mother was about the 
same; the doctor and his sister 
had been so kind. What did he 
think? Mr. Lilands sent her 
fifty pounds as a wedding-present. 
His letter was cold, but not un- 
friendly. She could not imagine 
how he got to know she was go- 
ing to be married, or where she 
was living. She thought it very 
kind of him, and wrote to say so. 
She had not spent it yet, she did 
not believe she should at present— 
the money might come in useful 
some day; and watching her 
closely, Mr. Mostin saw a slight 
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veil of reserve stealing over her 
features, 

‘She knows already there’s a 
screw loose,’ considered that gen- 
tleman ; then he spoke : 

‘Before Robert comes back 
there is scmething I want to say 
to you,’ he began. 

‘What is it? she asked ner- 
vously. 

a othing very terrible,’ he re- 
plied, ‘only this: some day you 
may want a friend, God only 
knows when, or why, or in what 
way (which of us can tell whether 
the future will hold trouble or 
joy?) ; and supposing you ever do, 
I ask you to come to me as you 
might to a brother or a father. 
I will be your faithful friend 
through life if you only let me ; in- 
deed I will, whether you do or not.’ 

‘ Let you? she repeated, putting 
her hand, which he had long 
dropped, again in his; ‘let you? 
And, as she looked straight at the 
firelight, which was dancing and 
leaping up the chimney, tear-drops 
shone on her cheeks and eyelashes, 

‘Don’t ery, don’t,’ he entreated , 
‘indeed I did not mean to grieve 
you.’ 

‘You have not grieved me,’ 
she said ; ‘I am grateful to you. 
Yes, I know you will be my friend 
always ; I felt so in church this 
morning.’ 

‘Did you, Mrs.— I scarcely 
know what to call you yet,’ he 
broke off awkwardly. 

‘Call me Janey,’ she suggested. 

‘ May I—really? 

‘ Of course ; is it not my name? 

‘But every one calls you that. 
I wish I could think of something 
different ; though, indeed, nothing 
could sound to me sweeter.’ 

‘Robert’s father called me 
“Jean” to-night—how do you 
like that? and he sang us a song, 
commencing, “ Of all the airts the 
win’ can blaw.” I wonder what 


an airt is? she added demurely, 
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yet with a twinkle of fun in her 
eyes, which were still wet with 
tears that told what her spirits 
might under other auspices have 


n. 

‘Confound him and his Scotch, 
and his songs and his stories, and 
his sneaking, snarling, humbug- 
ging ways!’ exclaimed Mr. Mostin 
heartily. 

In a second she was holding 
him by the lappet of his coat, while 
she administered her lecture. 

‘I won’t have it, Alfred ; no, I 
will not. You must not speak of 
Robert’s father in that way. He 
is very funny, but I am sure 
he is good; I mean to believe 
so, at any rate. I am going to 
try to like him; I hope in time 
I may get him to like me. And 
you must not talk ill of him; you 
would not if he were my father. 
When Mr. Napier said such cruel 
things about mamma, it almost 
broke my heart ; and he’s just as 
near to Robert as she is to me.’ 

‘ He may be,’ agreed Mr. Mostin 
dryly. ‘ However, if you like, I 
will say I think him the dearest, 
kindest, most interesting, most 
generous, most charitable of hu- 
man beings; only I have one 
warning to give you—steer clear 
of the women, Miss Nicol, Effie, 
Mrs. Kenneth, their friends, their 
relations, and their acquaintances. 
No matter what you do or leave 
undone, you will never please 
them ; and the less you see of any 
one of the lot, the happier you 
will find yourself. I know them : 
take my advice, or you may have 
reason to repent not doing so.’ 

‘Bat it would be dreadful to 
keep Robert’s relations at arm’s 
length.’ 

‘It is what he did for many 
and many a year. There he is.’ 

She ran out into the hall to 
meet her husband, who had opened 
the door of his own new house with 
his own especial new latch-key. 



































‘Robert, Robert,’ she said, lead- 
ing him into the room as she 
spoke, ‘ here’s an old friend come 
to see us. Aren't you glad? 

* You did not expect to find me 
here,’ suggested Aifred Mostin, 
coming forward, as Robert, a little 
dazzled by the gaslight, stared, 
uncertain as to his identity; then, 
‘Well, old fellow, and how are 
you? and ‘I felt I must come and 
wish you joy; and it was all 
over: the coolness, the awkward- 
ness, the jealousy, the doubt van- 
ished into air, and the two men 
standing by the hearth were 
friends once more. 

Alfred Mostin would not sit 
down again, though cordially 
pressed to do so. He drank 
one glass of wine and said a few 
pleasant words, and literally seem- 
ed to bless the house into which 
his presence had brought a cheery 
sense of life and sunshine. Re- 
lieved from the incubus of his 
father’s presence, Robert stood 
with his arm round Janey’s waist, 
and she rested her cheek against 
his shoulder. 

But Alfred Mostin did not feel 
pushed out in the cold any longer. 
Janey’s eyes met his with a tender 
trustful expression that melted 
his heart. Robert seemed again 
the Robert of old, even to the 
extent of making use of and con- 
fiding in him, for as he passed 
into the night his cousin said, 

‘Alf, would you believe that 
my father has given me a hun- 
dred pounds ?’ 

*Wonders will never cease,’ 
commented Mr. Mostin. 
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‘ Are you likely to be busy on 
Saturday ? 

‘I can’t tell. What is it you 


want me to do? 

‘Well, Janey can’t rest happy 
unless we have her mother here 
before Sunday; and you know 
you always could get on better 
with her than L.’ 

‘All right, I'll take charge of 
her.’ 

‘A thousand thanks. Don’t 
you think, Alf, it was good of my 
father? more particularly as he 
says he has lost money through 
Uppertons’ opposition, and is 
greatly annoyed about his cousin 
having bought Uppertons’ busi- 
ness—the other Robert McCul- 
lagh. But I suppose you have 
heard nothing about that ? 

‘Haven't I? returned Alf Mos- 
tin, with a malicious chuckle. 
‘Why, they’ve engaged me as 
town traveller.’ 

* You don’t mean it !’ 

‘Don’t I? Ask Snow, he got me 
the berth.’ 

‘How much are they going to 
pay you? 

‘ Two pounds a week.’ 

‘And you refused Pousnett’s 
offer of four? 

‘That is quite true. I felt I 
was a shade too honest for Pous- 
nett.’ 

Having delivered himself of 
which dark utterance, Mr. Mostin 
said good-night, and proceeded 
Cityward on foot, leaving Mr. 
Pousnett’s partner to consider 
what in the world he meant by 
it. 





A CLUSTER OF CATHEDRALS. 





In starting for a walk you like to 
have ‘an object’/—something over 
and above the mere quest of air 
and exercise. It adds so wonder- 
fully to the pleasure and profit of 
your constitutional, that you find 
it worth while to invent an errand, 
if you have not one ready, to fur- 
nish your steps with a goal. For 
the genuine lover of travel, the 
enjoyment of ‘a tramp abroad’ 
needs no such whetstone. Enough 
for him to be on the move; and 
the thousand little novelties that 
start up on his path in a foreign 
land make it a path of primroses 
whithersoever it leads. Still, most 
tourists prefer to find a special 
motive for a special tour, and 
many will put themselves to some 
pains for this purpose. One takes 
his cruise ‘ upon wheels,’ another 
in a canoe across canal country, 
another with a donkey at his heels, 
Anything to individualise, to sig- 
nalise, his bright particular little 
trip ! 

If you have a week to spend 
across the Channel—and who has 
not sometimes !—if you have any 
love for picturesque old buildings 
in general, and ancient cathedrals 
in particular—and who has not? 
—you will scarcely find a more 
interesting ‘ object’ for aneasy and 
pleasant run than is offered by a 
visit to a certain cluster of cathe- 
drals—there are six, lying some 
twenty miles apart—adorning that 
part of France nearest our own 
shores. 

From Amiens—an old friend, 
but one on whom we are always 
glad to call again—the towns of 
St. Quentin, Noyon, Laon, Reims, 


and Soissons can all be speedily 
reached by rail. Each of these 
boasts a cathedral of the front 
rank ; a rich study for the archi- 
tect, a shrine for the historian, a 
treat for the lover of beauty, and, 
for an Englishman, especially in- 
teresting to compare and contrast 
with our own noble churches 
raised during the corresponding 
period—between the twelfth and 


- fourteenth centuries—the very 


golden age of Gothic architecture. 
The castles of Coucy and Pierre- 
fonds in the vicinity offer striking 
companion pictures of the secular 
buildings of the olden time ; and 
the forest of Compiégne is not 
far off, inviting the traveller, when 
tired of cities and of stories and 
of sermons in stones, to go and 
commune with trees and bees and 
birds for a change. 

Amiens, then, is the point of de- 
parture. Over Amiens Cathedral, 
the first, and not unfrequently the 
last, French cathedral visited by 
English tourists, it is, perhaps, 
superfluous to dwell. Who has 
not seen it, admired it, praised it? 
and who has not privately won- 
dered, when in its presence, why 
it does not stir up in him a more 
genuine enthusiasm? So much 
is certain, that with all its gran- 
deur it will not spoil us for the 
others that are to follow. Is it 
not the largest? Yes; but size is 
not everything. Is it not the 
most complete in the Pointed 
style? Perhaps; but perfect ac- 
curacy of style is not the highest 
good. Even that model cathedral, 
Cologne, leaves us cold sometimes, 
when the incongruities of Canter- 























bury strike us with mystery and 
charm. That grace which is be- 
yond the rules of art Notre Dame 
d’Amiens has utterly failed to 
snatch; and mystery—that all- 
important element in religious 
impressions—is here conspicuously 
absent. The prime cause of this 
is no doubt the deficiency of 
stained glass, for which the 
immense clerestory was express- 
ly constructed. Broad daylight 
streams in at the large white win- 
dows, filling the place with a cold 
glare. The colossal church lies 
before you—as plainly as the 
Palace at Sydenham—in all its 
technical perfection, its paucity 
of picturesque effects. Reversing 
Goethe’s exclamation, we cry, 
‘Less light!’ The exterior,- as 
the best judges have confessed, 
illustrates in a striking manner 
some of the worst faults and dan- 
gers into which French architects 
were apt to fall. The proportions 
are inartistic, and impart to the 
whole a heaviness no beauty of 
detail can quite redeem. The 
towers look dumpy, and no won- 
der, scarcely higher as they stand 
than the roof, itself 208 feet from 
the ground. English cathedrals 
seem to run to length, French 
cathedrals to height. This great 
elevation gives incomparable ma- 
jesty to the interior of these 
buildings, but presents most for- 
midable difficulties on the outside 
in the successful arrangement of 
the towers, difficulties that have 
certainly not been overcome at 
Amiens. IfRheims and Bourges 
and Chartres did not exist, one 
might rest satisfied with what 
is achieved here. But as it is, de- 
spite her venerable richly sculp- 
tured portal, imposing nave, fine 
rose-window, called rose de mer 
for looking westward, her elabor- 
ately carved oak stalls, and her 
famous weeping angel, Amiens 
remains something ofa brilliant dis- 
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appointment—an excellent type of 
what these master architects of the 
Middle Ages attempted, though 
by no means of their happiest 
success ; still a mighty architec- 
tural work, and the first glory of 
the comfortable, commercial, bour- 
geois-looking city over which she 
presides. 

The cathedrals under consider- 
ation are the dominant feature of 
a district that presents singulerly 
little else to strike the eye. Flat 
and fertile, highly cultivated and 
highly monotonous, it is the para- 
dise of farmers and cabbage-gar- 
deners, but a desert for the land- 
scape painter or romantic person 
or pedestrian on a sunny day. 
The more impressive by contrast 
with the insignificance of their 
surroundings become these huge 
edifices here so thickly strewn. 
How were they raised so quickly, 
and in such numbers? When we 
consider their magnitude, and the 
multiplicity and delicacy of their 
detail, the task accomplished 
seems as marvellous as the build- 
ing of the Pyramids. How am- 
bitious and confident must archi- 
tects have been in thosedays! how 
eager and liberal their employers ! 

From Tergnier junction, a few 
stations from Amiens, a branch 
line takes us quickly to the popu- 
lous town of St. Quentin. From 
the station, the principal street 
takes us direct to the principal 
square. This is distinctly pictur- 
esque, with a beautiful Gothic 
town-hall, reminding us how near 
we are to Belgium, whose build- 
ings of this sort are unequalled. 
But the cathedral, standing mo- 
destly apart in a side street, takes 
us back again, by its elegant pro- 
portions and delicacy of ornamen- 
tation, to France, where the higher 
standard of art-culture and refine- 
ment is strikingly evinced by the 
superiority of her sacred edifices 
over those of Flanders. St. Quentin 
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was a Roman soldier and saint, a 
missionary to Gaul, where he fella 
martyr in the third century. Four 
hundred years later, says tradition, 
his corpse was discovered, and a 
shrine built over it by St. Eloi, 
the great goldsmith Bishop of 
Noyon, the friend of King Dago- 
bert, whose throne he designed. 
A church arose over the shrine 
of St. Quentin, who henceforth 
gave his name tothe town. That 
church, or rather its successor (it 
belongs to the beginning of the thir- 
teenth century), is now before us. 
The outside precludes criticism ; 
it never was finished, or nearly 
finished. It is a pity, as the 
church is of noble dimensions— 
the nave is 127 feet in height— 
and most beautifully planned. 
It has double transepts, and some 
remarkable old stained glass and 
fine window tracery. Theancient 
sarcophagus of St. Quentin is 
shown in the little crypt under 
the choir. In a part of the choir 
an attempt at restoring the colour 
to the pillars, capitals, and vault 
is in full progress. Though in- 
disputably this bright colouring 
entered into the design of the 
original architect, the work of its 
satisfactory reproduction is a peril- 
ous venture. First, because the 
traces lingering are so faint that 
we can merely conjecture what 
we are trying to reproduce ; and 
secondly, because decoration of 
this kind has now become so 
hopelessly vulgarised by associa- 
tion, that its introduction into 
places of worship presents objec- 
tions of taste that did not exist 
six hundred years ago. The date 
of St. Quentin is slightly earlier 
than Amiens; the style is less 
massive, but very pure. Although 
only a fragment, it is more sug- 
gestive than many complete works 
on a similar scale, and the impres- 
sion left by the interior is wholly 
satisfactory. Our visit chanced 


to fall in May-time—le mois de 
Marie—and all altars dedicated 
to the Virgin, asmost altars seemed 
to be, were decked, not as usual 
with dolls in tinsel skirts and 
spangled veils, or with artificial 
wreaths and hideous votive pic- 
tures, but with fresh flowers and 
shrubs. Each side chapel was a 
fairy garden of white -blossoms 
and greenery, daisy-trees, duzias 
and azaleas, May-lilies and white 
hyacinths. ‘ Would it werealways 
May in Catholic churches!’ was 
our parting wish. 

Back now to Tergnier, whence 
a quarter of an hour by train 
brings us to the small and by 
most foreigners unheard-of town 
of Noyon, or Newtown—new, 
that is to say, when she was 
christened, in the days of Julius 
Cesar. She lies pleasantly amid 
gardens and farmlands, with a 
look about her of peace past un- 
settling. Noyon has come to this 
at last, but she has had her day 
of greatness and of the strife that 
greatness involves, Her walls 
have assisted at the coronation of 
Charlemagne, the election of Hugh 
Capet, the wars of the Ligueurs, 
battles and pageants in about 
equal measure. That is all over 
now, and Noyon, like some super- 
annuated celebrity, or some royal 
exile, who has laid aside honours 
and titles, and relinquished active 
participation in the conflict of life, 
idles her old age away in a calm 
retreat, shelved, unmolested, and 
too proud to regret anything or 
envy anybody in this world. 

‘Rest and be thankful’ should 
indeed be her motto. When a 
city of note, she was a mark for 
the cupidity of successive con- 
querors ; her wealthy ecclesiastical 
establishment a tempting spoil for 
the spoiler. A valuable strong- 
hold, she was doomed to live in 
a continued state of siege. Some 
breathing space must the Noyonese 











have found, however, to raise one 
of the loveliest church buildings 
France has to show. 

The moment you emerge from 
the street into the open court en- 
circling the east end, you feel you 
have made a ‘find,’ come upon 
something uncommon and distinc- 
tive in the way of effects. Very 
picturesque is this eastern termina- 
tion ofthe church. It is triapsal, 
with circular transepts. Along 
the west front extends a large 
deeply-recessed triple porch, sixty 
feet wide, a second worthy ap- 
proach ; and the towers above it 
are bold and striking, though in- 
complete. For the interior one 
has no sentiment but perfect and 
profound admiration. It is in 
the fascinating Transition style of 
architecture, and belongs to the 
middle of the twelfth century. 
The finest specimen in England is 
the beautiful choir at Canterbury, 
planned by a French architect ; 
the finest in France is this cathe- 
dral of Noyon. The plan is sin- 
gularly happy, one of those in- 
describable art-triumphs we try to 
describe by saying the artist has 
surpassed himself. Without in- 
ordinate effort, great size, expen- 
diture of material, or lavish decora- 
tion, all the loveliest and rarest 
effects are here produced. Above 
the pointed arches of the nave 
rises a large triforium gallery ex- 
tending over the aisles, and in- 
tended to accommodate the crowds 
who assembled to witness the 
church ceremonies in the olden 
time. Above this is a small, 
round-arched, blank arcade, and 
above this the clerestory. In the 
choir, round and pointed arches 
are tastefully intermingled. As 
in all buildings of this period, the 
constructive portions are chiefly 
in the Pointed style; while the 
round arch lingers in the decora- 
tive parts, such as the windows and 
arcades. The former are small— 
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painted glass had then but just 
come into vogue, and its absence 
is therefore less missed. Many 
of the details are highly charac- 
teristic of the period, as, for in- 
stance, the curious mouldings on 
the capitals in the choir—grotesque 
figures, animals playing on musical 
instruments, touches unmistak- 
ably of Byzantine origin. There 
is a fragment of a cloister adjoin- 
ing the nave; and some of the 
side chapels, though of later date, 
are good examples of their respec- 
tive styles, and, thanks to the 
stone-work in front, they are not 
obtrusive. The sculptures on the 
porch will repay study ; and the 
exterior, though somewhat en- 
cumbered by nondescript build- 
ings, is fine and commanding- 
looking when seen from the little 
cemetery on a rising ground to 
the south, the best point of obser- 
vation. But it is in the coup 
dil offered by the interior that 
we recognise the architect’s highest 
inspiration. This it is which 
stamps Noyon as the nonpareil of 
small cathedrals. 

St. Médard, first bishop of the 
town, was a notable figure in the 
sixth century. He was a native 
of Salency, near Noyon, where he 
instituted the celebrated custom 
of the Rosiére, awarding a wreath 
of roses and a sum of money 
annually to the village girl to 
whom the prize of virtue should 
be assigned. St. Médard’s sister 
was the first who carried off the 
honour ; and, as it was found that 
the Rosiére invariably married 
within the year, the good bishop 
left a special endowment for an 
institution that had produced such 
charitable effects. St. Médard 
stood in high favour with Kings 
Chilpéric I and ClotaireL Of 
Noyon church, as it stood in his 
time, no vestige remains, and the 
present building has suffered 
much at different epochs from 
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fire and something from the sword. 
Once after a siege even the cathe- 
dral bells escaped with difficulty. 
According to a curious old military 
custom they were forfeit to the 
commander of the conquering 
artillery. Those of Noyon were 
only redeemed by strenuous exer- 
tions and payment of a heavy 
fine. The king’s palace that stood 
here formerly has disappeared, 
together with many once famous 
churches and monasteries, Beyond 
the cathedral there is little to in- 
terest the traveller, architecturally, 
in the town, unless he cares to 
visit the house where Calvin was 
born. Of this distinguished son 
of Noyon, the Noyonese, ultra- 
Catholics of old, cannot make up 
their minds whether to be proud 
or ashamed. Their vanity claims 
him as their most notable towns- 
man, their orthodoxy repudiates 
the arch-heretic, and their conse- 
quently vacillating attitude in the 
present day is amusing. The last 
few hundred years have added 
little to the annals of Noyon. It 
is no longer a fortified town, nor 
a royal residence, nor even a 
bishopric, nor a place of the 
slightest importance. But though 
miracle-working saints and ab- 
besses vanish, though kings and 
queens and even creeds may fade, 
its cathedral, a thing of beauty, 
bids fair to remain ‘a joy for ever.’ 

The handbooks are unanimous 
in stating that the city of Laon is 
perched on a high hill. Until 
you actually arrive, you can hardly 
credit their assertion. The whole 
country on the way thither is so 
ideally smooth and flat, that it 
seems inconceivable it can change 
its mind so suddenly. The hill 
must be an ant-hill, a hillock, a 
joke. However, just as you give 
it up, behold suddenly a steep 
isolated-looking eminence, and at 
top a group of bristling towers. 
Laon, as it were, announces her- 
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self off-hand in a loud voice. The 
situation of her cathedral, its bold 
defiant aspect and noble array of 
towers, give it a character so 
unique, that when finer buildings 
fade from the memory or get con- 
fused there with others, Notre 
Dame de Laon stands out quite 
clear. 

If you doubted the existence or 
the height of the hill, you doubt 
it no more when, after tugging for 
twenty minutes, two stout omni- 
bus horses bring you and your 
luggage to this eagle’s nest aloft. 
Laon town consists of a long 
straggling strange-fashioned street, 
with a few branches, a cathedral, 
and fortifications. Her day of 
rest has not come, nor will, till 
wars cease in this world. Her 
peculiarly commanding position 
makes her only too valuable as 
an observatory for the surround- 
ing country. Asa stronghold she 
looks impregnable. None the less 
did she surrender to the Prussians 
without resistance in 1870. The 
place has a hopelessly warlike air ; 
the cathedral itself is in character ; 
its qualities are those of the soldier- 
hero. It is rough and plain, but 
bold, grand, strong, and straight- 
forward, and looks, as it was, 
built in impetuous haste. The 
original edifice was destroyed in 
1197. Contributions were in- 
stantly levied for its reconstruc- 
tion ; and the appeals responded 
to with such alacrity from all 
parts of France, and from England 
also, that a new church (subse- 
quently reconstructed and en- 
larged) was begun in 1213, and 
opened in two years. Impossibili- 
ties did not exist in those days. 
The legend that oxen, of their own 
accord, dragged the building-stones 
up the hill is characteristic, and we 
find it commemorated by the stone 
oxen looking out of the four cor- 
ners of the fine western towers. 
The open-work of these is sin- 
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gularly light and beautiful. The 
plan of the fagade somewhat re- 
sembles that of Notre Dame de 
Paris, but the towers are unique. 
The interior, early Pointed, has 
some features in common with 
Noyon, such as the large vaulted 
story over the aisles (Laon was 
particularly famous for religious 
shows and ceremonies, and ample 
room is here provided for any 
number of spectators; there is 
even a second smaller triforium 
passage above); but the general 
character of the two churches is 
entirely opposite. Elegance and 
grace distinguish the first, strength 
and simplicity the second. Noyon 
looks aristocratic and exclusive ; 
Laon, the people’s cathedral al! 
over. Its height, eighty feet only, 
is small for a French cathedral ; but 
this is all to the advantage of the 
towers, Laon’s crown of glory. 
The designers bethought them 
wisely how the situation lent it- 
self exceptionally to a fine effect 
in spires, and made this their 
grand object. The design included 
seven towers—two western, one 
central, and two at each transept. 
Two of the latter have disappeared, 
the central lantern-tower is in- 
complete, and all have lost their 
spires; yet even now their ap- 
pearance, whether seen from the 
plain below or the fort above, is 
thoroughly effective. 

The church of St. Martin, at 
the further end of the town, is 
worth visiting. There are also a 
curious Templars’ chapel, now a 
Benedictine monastic echool, and 
@ museum, and other objeets of 
interest. A settlementso strangely 
situated preserves a distinct in- 
dividuality. It cannot expand, 
like cities in the plain; it is to 
some extent cut off from com- 
munication with its neighbours. 
Such enforced self - dependence 
conduces to self-improvement 
too. Thrown on its own re- 
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sources, a community is driven 
to make the utmost it can of them ; 
and Laon produces a prepossess- 
ing impression on the passing 
traveller. We should leave it 
with more regret if Reims did not 
stand next on our list, and from 
Reims the impression-seeker ex- 
pects great things. Her cathedral, 
with its 100 windows, 2000 
statues, and brilliant historical 
associations, has the perilous pres- 
tige of a splendid reputation to 
sustain. 

Yet, so far from disappointing, 
it exceeds anticipation, because 
it has that charm of which no 
technical description of its pro- 
portions and details can convey 
the secret. Confronting the mag- 
nificent facade, you stand amazed 
as before a miracle in stone. 
The triple portal with its statues, 
many of them colossal, and rich 
mouldings, spreading up to the 
fine tall towers, is a world of sculp- 
ture. It seems impossible for 
Gothic architecture to beat this 
in beauty of its kind. You ac- 
knowledge the climax to have 
here been reached. There are 
certain sights that make, so to 
speak, epochs in one’s imagina- 
tion. Such is a first glimpse of 
Venice, of an Alpine peak, of the 
Roman Colosseum, or an old 
Greek temple. To these we may 
add the west front of Reims 
cathedral. The interior is worthy 
of the approach. The absence of 
side chapels in the nave is a clear 
gain, as these are seldom har- 
monious in style. Who cares, 
here, to go about with a foot-rule ? 
who is the wiser for knowing 
that by measurement the church 
is shorter than our longest Eng- 
lish cathedrals, such as Win- 
chester and Canterbury, lower 
than Amiens or Beauvais? It is 
superior to each in grandeur of 
effect, and lacks, in fact, no ele- 
ment a cathedral of the first mag- 
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nitude should possess. Noyon is 
not large enough to invite to 
comparison; but Amiens is im- 
measurably surpassed by Reims, 
so far happier in its proportions 
and more picturesque in details. 
Moreover, the clerestory here re- 
tains its painted glass; thus the 
light, though badly distributed, 
owing to the white glass filling 
the windows of the aisles, has, at 
least, something of the warmth 
and colour and subdued temper 
that was iniended. The great 
rose west window is surely the 
most beautiful in the world, 
which is saying much, as of these 
circular wheel-windows France 
offers a collection of beauties to 
choose from. The richly-tinted 
stained glass that fills it, between 
the lace-like stone traceries, 
gleams like precious stones, or as 
if the glow of the setting sun that 
falls on it each evening had settled 
there eternally. All the glory of 
Medizevalism is in such a monu- 
ment of architecture as this: its 
vast aspirations, its strong faith, 
its simplicity of purpose, unfet- 
tered imagination, its strange 
mixture of a reverent spirit and 
grotesque fancy. It is a mis- 
placed ingenuity that tortures it- 
self to detect faults in so splen- 
did a success, inquires if the 
abundant decoration of the facade 
be not disturbing to the general 
effect, or the carvings on the pil- 
lars too rich, and so forth. If 
defects they be, these are beauties 
at the same time, and beauties 
we should be loth to spare. Were 
the entire annals of the Middle 
Ages annihilated and forgotten, 
one might almust reconstruct them 
truly to the spirit, if not to the let- 
ter, from such a building as this. 

Though the cathedral of Reims 
seems to contain in itself the 
quintessence of ages ago, little 
else of them seems likely here to 
survive. © Excepting the large 
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Romanesque church of St. Rémi, 
handsome in itself, but labouring 
under the fatality of inevitable 
comparison with its incomparable 
rival, few traces of antiquity 
linger now. Of late the demoli- 
tion of old houses has been carried 
on so briskly that Reims, or Bis- 
cuitville, as the French tauntingly 
nickname the town—the empori- 
um of cakes and champagne—bids 
fairsoon to present the appearance 
of some American city, founded 
only the other day, and into the 
heart of which a transcendental 
old Gothic cathedral has by some 
magic been transported. One 
longs to spirit it away into more 
harmonious and congenial sur- 
roundings. Few English cathe- 
drals have not more specimens of 
old street architecture to show 
than Reims. Two most pictur- 
esque examples are left and 
should be seen: one, a house in 
the market-place, has its over- 
hanging story supported by curi- 
ous caryatides, knights, and 
saints, and grotesque figures in 
fifteenth-century style. The other, 
the famous Maison des Musi- 
ciens, has a facade adorned 
by five colossal statues, excellent 
in workmanship and expression ; 
the central one carries a hawk on 
his hand; his companions hold 
musical instruments of the period 
—flute, violin, bagpipe, and harp. 
Both specimens are so interesting 
as to raise keen regret for their 
numerous contemporaries, de- 
stroyed to make way for clubs and 
casinoes, lath-and-plaster hotels 
and commodious flats. With this 
brief mention of them we must 
take leave of Reims, ancient and 
modern. 

Soissons, last, though not least, 
in our cathedral cluster, is a 
pleasant town in a pleasant coun- 
try. The cathedral, even after 
all that has been seen—the vast- 
ness of Amiens, the inimitable 
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grace of Noyon, the simple dig- 
nity of Laon, the divinity of 
Reims—has a word to say, and a 
word worth hearing. The variety 
of grand effects these church-buil- 
ders could create seems simply 
infinite. No two cathedrals are 
much alike, or produce a similar 
impression upon us, any more 
. than do two human beings. The 
exterior of: Soissons, which suf- 
fered from the bombardment of 
the town during the late war, is 
not very remarkable, and entirely 
cut out by the more pretentious 
facade—the solitary fragment left 
standing —of the great abbey of St. 
Jean des Vignes (now a barrack), 
whose two towering spires, rose- 
window, and portal beneath draw 
off your attention from the cathe- 
dral, when you descry the town 
from a distance. The interior of 
the latter church, however, though 
not large, is very lovely, especiall y 
the apsidal east end, and the 
south transept, whose graceful ar- 
rangement and delicate ornaments 
are full of interest. It belongs 
chiefly to the early part of the 
thirteenth century. The town of 
Soissons has a rather old-fashioned 
look ; but neither town nor even 
cathedral recalls the extreme an- 
tiquity of the settlement, which 
takes us back to the very begin- 
nings of French history. Soissons 
was Clovis’ capital, and his suc- 
cessors styled themselves Kings of 
Soissons. In after times, when 
the seat of government was trans- 
ferred, we find a line of Counts of 
Soissons who sufficiently distin- 


guished themselves, but by all 
sorts ofcrimes. It is an impor- 
tant military position, and has 
undergone several sieges. It is 
the oldest episcopal see in France, 
and, according to tradition, Christi- 
anity was first preached here as 
early as the third century, by 
two companions of St. Quentin, 
Crispinus and Crispinianus. Cob- 
blers by profession, they made 
shoes all night and preached all 
day, and became hereafter the 
patron saints of shoemakers and 
of Soissons. The cathedral, how- 
ever, is dedicated to St, Gervais. 

From Soissons the ruins of 
Coucy le Chateau may easily be 
visited, vid Anizy (a station on the 
line to Laon), whence an hour’s 
drive brings you to the castle, less 
remarkable for its picturesqueness 
than for the enormous strength of 
such of its walls and donjon- 
keeps as are remaining. Out of 
the stones of what has disappeared 
the large village of Coucy has 
been erected. Time alone could 
produce no effect on such a build- 
ing as this. From _ Soissons, 
again, a new line of railway, just 
opened, brings the traveller to 
Compiégne, whose forest, in spite 
of the havoc caused in certain 
parts by the constant construction 
of new ‘iron roads,’ still offers 
leafy solitudes of vast extent,— 
temples of Nature, whose dark 
avenues, twining foliage, and 
mysterious beauty inspired the 
master architect of old, and whose 
forms he adopted when designing 
his temples of stone. 














OUR SILVERTHORN SKETCHING CLUB. 


FoLLowine out what commended 
itself to our minds as a brilliant 
suggestion, we established our 
sketching club in the beginning 
of September 187—. In the 
somewhat quiet, not to say dull, 
little village of Silverthorn it was 

ed unanimously that any event 
which would break the even 
tenor of our existence was to be 
much desired. We always hailed 
with joy the appearance of new 
members in our social circle, es- 
pecially when they showed signs 
of intending to break through, in 
a genteel manner, the ice of our 
conventionality, a feat which re- 
spect for the established customs 
of the place prevented older in- 
habitants attempting. This sum- 
mer had been an unusually gay 
one with us, our village society 
having received several pleasant 
additions in the new families, or 
members of families, who had 
taken up their abode in the neigh- 
bourhood; and as the autumn 
advanced, picnics, croquet, and 
lawn-tennis parties being on the 
wane, we began to turn over in 
our minds some plan for our fur- 
ther amusement which should, 
during the ensuing winter, keep 
us from sinking again into the 
state of normal dulness into which 
we had formerly lapsed. I say 
we; but so far as my own family 
were concerned, I am bound to 
say that few, ifany, of the schemes 
of social enterprise had originated 
with us. It was hardly to be 
expected thatit would be otherwise 
with three maiden ladies living 
together ; and though in the eyes 
of the world the fact that we had 


a brother at the head of our es- 
tablishment might be an advan- 
tage, we were virtually unprotected 
females, who could not in any way 
count on the escort of our dear 
brother when we most wished for 
it. Therefore we left to younger 
and more enterprising minds the 
task of starting any new project, 
but we were always to be relied 
on to aid in carrying out the said 
project. We called it encouraging 
the young people; but I fancy it 
was as much for our pleasure as 
theirs that we entered thus warm- 
ly into their plans ; and I cannot 
help thinking that in one or two 
instances we carried our enthu- 
siasm too far in the cause of our 
young friends. It was such a 
tempting project which our curate, 
young Mr. Jenkins, suggested, 
that we should organise a boating- 
party down the river, taking 
all materials for a gipsy tea, to 
some woods a few miles away. 
The chief drawbacks to the plan 
were the scarcity of suitable boats 
and the shallowness of the river, 
which latter, combined with our 
uncertainty as to the tides—for 
we were only a few miles from 
the river’s mouth—was no slight 
drawback. However, each obstacle 
was, in theory, surmounted. The 
boats were clumsy, but there were 
plenty of strong arms to row; the 
river was shallow, but the tide 
being in our favour—and inquiries 
as to that must be carefully made 
beforehand—all was secure. So 
one glorious summer afternoon we 
assembled at the starting-place, 
each laden with basket or bag 
containing contributions towards 
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the feast which was to take place 
when we arrived at our destina- 
tion. Our party consisted of 
several girls of various ages, a 
matron or two, our three selves, 
and a batch of young men and 
boys, amongst whom two Oxonians 
appeared in ‘flannels’ and dark- 
blue ribbons, which garb was also 
sported by Mr. Jenkins, who had 
doffed his clerical coat for the 
purpose of ‘ work,’ as he emphatic- 
ally declared. Some delay in 
setting off was occasioned by the 
difficulty of arranging the parties 
satisfactorily in the two boats. 
We had imagined that matters 
would have been simplified by the 
announcement we made of our 
intention to go together, the three 
of us, in one boat, instead of, as 
at first suggested, giving to each a 
part of the pleasure of our com- 
pany. My eldest sister, Henrietta, 
who, though timid, is very de- 
cided, settled the matter. ‘No, 
Susan and Emma,’ she said, 
speaking as firmly as if we were 
still children in the nursery under 
her guidance, ‘ there is always a 
certain amount of danger in boat- 
ing; it may be that we shall go 
to the bottom ; if so, let us, at any 
rate, all be together.’ We could 
not refuse to listen to reason when 
so forcibly presented to us; and 
even the younger members of the 
party seemed struck by our sister’s 
speech, to judge from the ex- 
pression of countenance with 
which young Francis West, the 
rector’s son, and one of the Oxo- 
nians regarded each other. But 
I must confess that I was at a 
loss to interpret the meaning of 
the whispered words that caught 
my ear passing between two 
others of our young oarsmen. 
‘The boat will have a good 
chance of seeing the bottom, 
Lyell ; I vote we go in for the 
light-weights.’ Henrietta was 
firm to her resolve that we should 
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keep together. The rest of our 
boatload consisted of the doctor's 
wife, one of the rector’s daughters, 
and four young men who pro- 
fessed to be able to handle the 
oars, but whose performances 
proved unequal to our expectations 
of them. In the other boat were 
what I should call the noisy 
members of the party, amongst 
whom I was much surprised to 
see Mr. Jenkins. He, I sup- 
pose, deprived himself of the 
more solid attractions of ovr so- 
ciety in order that he might look 
after his sister; besides which, 
the two Oxonians and the young 
engineer from Silverthorn colliery, 
as well as the doctor, were friends 
of his. Their boatload also in- 
cluded the two Misses Vaughan 
and their mother, very pleasant 
people, who had lately come to 
live at the Hall after a prolonged 
residence abroad. 

When fairly off, I fancied that 
our ‘ oars’ looked for the first few 
minutes decidedly out of temper, 
seeming entirely absorbed in their 
occupation, which consisted in 
making the boat roll uncomfort- 
ably by their short jerky style 
of pulling. The conversation, 
being left to us ladies, naturally 
flagged a little; but soon our 
cavaliers began to join in our talk, 
and after what then became a 
pleasant row we reached the place 
of rendezvous. ButI shall make 
my story too long if I give all the 
details of our afternoon in the 
woods, and bow some of the party 
strolled off to visit the ruins of a 
small abbey a mile or so away, 
unfortunately ‘ getting lost’ and 
not reappearing until long after 
the time appointed for our return, 
thereby making myself and my 
sisters very anxious on our own 
account as to the voyage home. 
To add to our uneasiness, by some 
unlucky chance, in the hurry and 
confusion of refilling the two boats, 
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we went off under a disadvantage, 
one of our oars having, if I may 
80 express it, gone over to the 
enemy, thus leaving in our boat 
only three of the male sex, 
while in the other were at least 
half a dozen able-bodied rowers. 
No doubt this was‘an accident, 
and might have been avoided if 
the young men in the other boat 
had not been so anxious to get 
the start of us that our calls for 
our rightful property, the fourth 
‘oar,’ were unheard. 

Of the trying time that ensued 
I can scarcely find words to tell. 
The tide being now against us, we 
were progressing slowly, but as 
it seemed surely, up the river, 
keeping a careful look-out through 
the gathering darkness for sand- 
banks, rocks, or rapids, when a 
sudden grating of the boat, a 
rumbling of the oars against some 
pebbly substance, preceded a shout 
from the steersman, ‘We're a- 
ground!” It was too true; there, 
in one of the most shallow parts 
of the river, where the turning of 
the tide could make but little 
difference to us, we were, as it 
seemed to me, in a most awful 
predicament. Ourrowers did not 
at first seem alive to our danger, 
for one of them, laying down his 
oar, remarked almost in a joking 
tone, ‘I’m afraid we’re done for, 
Charlie.’ This was not, of course, 
said to alarm us further ; but Hen- 
rietta, who is timid, as I said 
before, especially where we are 
concerned, gave a little shriek. 

‘What can be done, Mr. Gra- 
ham? said I. ‘Can’t you get us off? 

‘I’m afraid not, he said, so 
gravely that I felt my blood run 
cold. 

‘We are in an awful mess, I 
say, remarked another youth. 
‘Can you suggest no way of get- 
ting out of it, Graham, or’ (in a 
tone of intense alarm) ‘must we 
all perish here ? 
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The question was too much 
for what remained of Henrietta’s 
presence of mind, and she gave 
vent to what was, I must confess, 
a most awful scream (the sound 
made young Mr. Ferris put both 
hands to his ears), and then fell 
back into my arms. 

‘Never mind, dearest sister,’ 
Susan said, as firmly as she could, 
‘ we are all together.’ 

I was stopped in my intended 
words of comfort, for our case 
seemed to me as yet far from 
hopeless, by Mr. Ferris’s next 
speech : 

*Don’t try it on too far, Charlie,’ 
whispered he. 

I faced the speaker in intense 
indignation. 

‘Try what on, Mr. Ferris? I 
asked. 

He spoke to his companion 
again. 

‘Is there no way of escape? 
Can we not make a struggle for 
dear life ? 

‘There is one chance,’ said 
Charles Graham gravely. ‘I 
think, Miss Rutland, if we were 
all to get out and shove the boat 
we might get her off; and then 
we might manage to avoid any 
other danger, for we are not far 
from home.’ 

But this seemed to me the pro- 
posal of a madman. 

‘No, Charles Graham,’ I an- 
swered solemnly, for Henrietta 
was incapable of speech ; ‘ rather 
will we sit here all night than 
brave the angry billows without 
even the frail shelter of a boat 
between us andthem. We might 
be swept into who knows what 
abyss if we once ventured from 
our comparative security in the 
growing darkness.’ 

Henrietta murmured a feeble 
assent to my words, and the young 
men saw that the plan was im- 
practicable. 

‘Then, Charlie, shall you and 
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I get out and try to shove her 
off? asked Fred Ferris; adding, 
in an undertone, ‘Don’t go too 
far.’ 

I thought he meant it as a cau- 
tion to his companion not to 
tempt the waves too far, lest in 
their endeavour to save us they 
should themselves be engulfed ; 
and I said eagerly, 

* No, indeed, we would not have 
you fall victims for our sakes ; 
rather let us wait here for the 
morning light, when surely some 
kind soul will come to the rescue.’ 

To my great amazement, the 
three youths burst simultaneously 
into a hearty laugh; while, as 
soon as he recovered his voice, 
Charles Graham said feebly, 

‘We cannot be more victimised ; 
but it will be very cold staying 
here all night. Hallo—I beg 
your pardon, Miss Rutland—but, 
Harry, Fred, why shouldn’t we 
try to shove her off with the oars? 

‘Why didn’t you suggest that 
sooner? cried Fred and Harry, in 
one. breath ; and, indeed, I could 
not imagine why we had none of 
us thought of it, for the result 
proved that Mr. Graham’s sug- 
gestion was the right one. 

In a few minutes our boat was 
afloat again, and we went merrily 
on, taking care to keep well in 
the middle of the river, and soon 
arrived safely at the end of our 
voyage. Our friends in the other 
boat had been wondering at our 
non-appearance, and seemed much 
concerned when they heard of our 
mishap; but Henrietta having 
almost recovered from her fright, 
we found there was no one really 
the worse for the danger we had 
been in. It certainly gave zest 
to the after accounts of our boat- 
ing-party to recall a scene which 
might have had such disastrous 
results, One of the effects of 
the shock to our nerves soon 
showed itself in the fact that we 
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took a dislike to boating, and 
never again honoured any of our 
young friends with our company, 
preferring to hear their account of 
their enjoyment in such excur- 
sions rather than to run any risk 
again of being stranded at night- 
fall on a sandbank, from which 
dangerous position we might not 
escape sq easily a second time. 

But I have wandered too far 
from my subject—the establish- 
ing of our sketching club. It 
was, as I said, towards autumn, 
when summer and its outdoor 
gaieties were coming to an end, 
that the project was formed. We 
were somewhat surprised one after- 
noon to hear the announcement 
of four callers made gravely by 
our maid, who did not seem to 
see anything extraordinary in what 
she said. 

* Ifyou please, m’m, Miss West 
and two Mr. Wests and Miss 
Jenkins are in the drawing- 
room.’ 

Of course we were delighted to 
see them all; but I felt a little 
curious as to the object of their 
visit, feeling sure that so many had 
not come merely on a friendly call. 
At first our young visitors seemed 
a little shy of broaching some 
subject with which their minds 
were evidently occupied, and it was 
not until several suggestive looks 
had been exchanged between them, 
accompanied in the case of the 
younger Mr. West by a pull at his 
sister's sleeve, that Miss West, evi- 
dently the ‘ speaker’ for the party, 
cleared her throat, and began 
timidly : 

* We were thinking, Miss Rut- 
land, of establishing a sort of 
sketching society in Silverthorn ; 
and we came to ask you if you 
and your sisters would become 
members of it ? 

The ice once broken, the other 
three put in their word. 

‘It is to be quite an amateur 
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affair, you know ; we are none of 
us “swells;’ but we think it 
would be rather an amusement in 
the winter, and it would be great 
fun to see all the sketches.’ 

‘But,’ I began hesitatingly, for 
I felt a little staggered at the idea, 
not considering myself at all in 
the light of an artist—‘ but—’ 

The eager canvassers interrupt- 
ed me. 

‘Of course no one will know 
who has done any of the sketches ; 
they will be marked only with a 
number, so there wil! be no fear 
of their being recognised except 
by any of us who know each 
other’s style.’ 

‘ And,’ continued Miss Jenkins, 
‘we shall each vote for those we 
think best, and at the end of the 
year there will be prizes.’ 

‘Fanny has a copy of the rules 
here,’ put in Francis West ; ‘ we 
drew them up yesterday. Let Miss 
Rutland see it, Fanny.’ 

The rules were produced, and 
while my sisters continued the 
conversation I perused them. 
When I had finished I heard Hen- 
rietta saying, 

‘ Ofcourse we will join. O yes; 
we always like to encourage talent 
in any way: not that my talent 
is for drawing, but we can all do 
a little ; and you say all the mem- 
bers are beginners ? 

*O yes, all are beginners,’ cried 
our friends, in chorus. ‘ We are 
not going to take in any “old 
hands ;” that would spoil the fun.’ 

‘ Honorary members are allowed, 
I see,’ said Susan, who was now 
scanning the rules. 

‘ O yes ; but of course we should 
like nearly all to be working mem- 
bers, to increase the number of 
sketches.’ 

So we agreed to join the new 
society ; and our visitors departed, 
leaving us impressed with the 
firm conviction that Silverthorn 
was becoming a most enlightened 
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place. In about a week the num- 
ber of members of the sketching 
society had increased to nineteen, 
almost all of them Silverthornites. 
And soon the time for sending in 
the first sketches drew near. One 
day we received a call from the 
energetic Miss Jenkins, and she 
unbosomed herself as to the ob- 
ject of her visit with very little 
delay. 

‘Miss Rutland,’ she said, ad- 
dressing Henrietta, ‘you know 
none of the members must see 
each other’s sketches beforehand. 
Now I have been thinking that 
you and Miss Susan and Miss 
Emma would naturally each in- 
spect the other’s work, so I’ve 
come to beg you not to do so, as 
it will be so much more in accord- 
ance with rules ; for we ought to 
be very strict, even in so friendly 
a society as ours.’ 

I do not know whether the 
warning was needful; but we 
readily promised to comply with 
Miss Jenkins’s request, and she 
took her departure, not without 
giving us an additional reason for 
reticence by saying, 

‘If you do not know each 
other’s drawings you will have so 
much more pleasure in marking 
them,’ 

Our excitement was not allowed 
to stop—the stone was kept rolling ; 
for next day appeared three other 
members of the club—the eldest 
Mr. West, the doctor, and Mr. 
Jenkins. Our curate was spokes- 
man on this occasion. 

‘There has been a meeting of 
the members of the sketching so- 
ciety, Miss Rutland,’ said he—‘ an 
impromptu and partial one only 
—and as you were too far off to 
be summoned, we have come to 
tell you its object and the de- 
cision that was arrived at by those 
present.. Naturally each of us is 
anxious to see all the sketches, 
and we cannot decide who is to. 
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have the first sight ofthem. The 
idea has been suggested therefore 
that a public exhibition should 
take place—public only for the 
members, of course—that all may 
see the collection of sketches 
at the same time, and they can 
afterwards be sent round to re- 
ceive the votes.’ 

This proposal met with our 
hearty concurrence, and it was 
arranged that the sketches were 
all to be sent to the rectory, 
there to be set out to best advan- 
tage by Miss West, the secretary, 
and exhibited on a certain day 
to the admiring gaze of the nine- 
teen sketchers, who were to be 
invited to attend. 

During the fortnight that fel- 
lowed I racked my brain to decide 
on an illustration for the first 
subject chosen, which was from 
Gray’s ‘ Elegy,’ on the lines, 

‘Oft as in yonder ivy-mantled tower 

The moping owl doth to the mvon com- 

plain.’ 

This seemed to me a difficult 
subject, and apparently left but 
little choice, as in some form or 
other a ruin must surely appear. 
However, a happy thought struck 
me before many more days had 
elapsed. There is a very beauti- 
ful ruin within a walk of Silver- 
thorn, much resorted to by plea- 
sure-parties in the neighbour- 
hood ; and, as if intended for my 
purpose, this ruin, an abbey, really 
had an ‘ivy-mantled tower,’ the 
most complete part of the abbey, 
still standing. The very thing 
for my illustration! I was in an 
ecstasy at the thought of my plan. 
I would sketch the tower, add the 
owl, and there would be the pic- 
ture complete. Already I flat- 
tered myself at the development 
of a geniu$ long dormant ; and 
when the world—that is, our 
sketching-club world—should see 
my production, it would at once 
acknowledge its existence as fully 
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as I could wish. Since the re- 
quest of Miss Jenkins that our 
productions should be kept secret 
from each other, my sister and I 
had exercised the utmost circum- 
spection to prevent unguarded in- 
quiry into the object of our walks, 
now invariably taken in solitude. 
Indeed, the impression amongst 
our village neighbours might well 
be that some event had occurred 
to disturb our sisterly concord ; 
for, except for the fact that we 
still inhabited the same house, we 
three hardly ever met. 

About this time we began to 
evince a decided distaste for each 
other’s society. Whereas before we 
had always taken our walks abroad 
in company, we now preferred 
solitary rambles. We were, more- 
over, careful never to let drop 
the slightest hint as to the direc- 
tion in which we had turned our 
steps, lest it should lead to the 
discovery of the subject we had 
severally fixed on as the one most 
likely to make our sketch success- 
ful. So that when I sallied forth 
one day with camp-stool, drawing- 
materials, and umbrella, neither 
Henrietta nor Susan expressed 
the least curiosity as to my move- 
ments, not even having the solici- 
tude to inquire whether I should 
be home in time for dinner. 

I went happily on my way, 
therefore, giving Mr. Jenkins, 
whom I met in the village, a most 
cordial greeting, but only vouch- 
safing to young Ferris, who was 
at the stile leading to the fields 
through which I had to pass to 
reach the abbey, one of my most 
distant bows. For one thing, my 
coolness towards him arose from 
a dislike I felt at meeting him so 
near the place of my destination, 
lest he should suspect my object 
in being there; and for another, 
I feared his stopping to talk ; for 
if, in the course of conversation, 
he went so far as to ask me 
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whither I was bound, it would be 
very difficult to frame an evasive 
answer. So I sidled past him— 
I am ashamed to say a little rude- 
ly, but surely there was some 
excuse for me—and went on 
through the usually deserted 
fields. I had reached the last 
of these when I saw a figure ad- 
vancing towards me, carrying— 
yes, it was unmistakable—a paint- 
box and block in one hand. It 
‘was Miss Jenkins. Curious, I 
thought, meeting her here. How- 
ever, it surely cannot be the 
fact that she has thought of the 
abbey for her sketch too! I could 
not pass her without speaking ; 
but I made my greeting as brief 
as possible, carefully omitting to 
take even a hasty glance at her 
block, lest it might happen to 
have its surface towards me. I 
fancied—it might be only my 
fancy, though—that Miss Jen- 
kins was not so scrupulous ; for 
while she seemed greatly inter- 
ested in the subject of Henrietta’s 
health, and avoided any direct 
allusion to the fact of our meeting 
there both equipped for sketching, 
I felt that my camp-stool and 
other necessary accompaniments 
to my walk, with the purpose I 
had in view, were undergoing a 
swift scrutiny from her. 

It was a relief to my mind to 
be at last inside the abbey ruins, 
ensconced in a snug corner, 
whence I had a beautiful view of 
the little tower. I took out my 
pencils and set to work. My 
pleasure was a little damped by 
my encounter with Miss Jenkins ; 
but, after all, she might not have 
been sketching my tower, and if 
she had been, her view of it 
might be a different one, and so 
would not clash with my perform- 
ance. I finished my sketch with- 
out interruption; but I had no 
time to paint, as daylight was 
beginning to fail. 1 therefore 
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wended my way home, determin- 
ing to return in a couple of days 
to my solitary task. 

Henrietta and Susan had not 
been out that day ; but I saw on 
the morrow that the former in- 
tended seriously to make up for 
any time she had already lost. She 
set off after breakfast, carrying 
the neat little bag which I knew 
contained all the materials she 
found necessary—for Henrietta 
was not particular as to camp- 
stools; and having announced to 
us that she would not be home 
for luncheon, left us to conjecture 
—an easy matter enough—the 
cause of her absence. One more 
anxious day for me ; but it passed, 
and on the succeeding one I re- 
solved that my labours should 
begin betimes. I therefore pre- 
pared to start immediately after 
breakfast, merely remarking that 
the time of my return was uncer- 
tain. But ere I could leave the 
house Susan came down-stairs also 
in outdoor costume, with her neat 
little bag (for she was a great imi- 
tator of our eldest sister) at her 
side. I thought with dismay, 
‘If we both set off at the same 
time, Susan will observe the direc- 
tion I take, may even follow me, 
and then my secret will be dis- 
covered.” To avoid this I changed 
my plans. 

‘I shall read for half an hour 
before going out, Susan,’ said I ; 
‘that book of Mrs. West’s should 
be returned as soon as possible.’ 

I saw the expression of relief 
on Susan’s face, as, with merely a 
nod of assent to my speech, she 
took her departure. I read for 
the next half hour, though with 
wandering thoughts, and then 
went out. I met no one, and 
therefore congratulated myself 
that this time my field was clear ; 
but on nearing my destination the 
sound of voices fell on my ear. 
It proceeded from the ruin, per- 
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haps from the very spot where I 
wished to sit. I stole forward 
softly, and peeped through the 
trees which surrounded the ab- 
bey. Yes, my worst fears were 
realised—there were two people 
seated on the grass close to the 
very place from which I had taken 
my sketch, each with a drawing- 
block, and each apparently —it was 
too bad !—taking theidentical view 
of the old tower on which I had 
fixed as the most suitable to the 
subject. I almost groaned with 
rage. But they were speaking 
again. Surely I knew the voices, 
though in my first glimpse I had 
taken no pains to identify the 
figures ; but now I saw that they 
were those of my sister Susan, of 
all people, and that conceited 
youth Francis West! They were 
seated quite amicably together, 
and I heard Susan say, in answer 
to some remark of her companién 
which I had not caught, 

‘Yes, it is rather a pity we 
fixed on the same ; but I daresay 
we shall treat it differently.’ 

*‘O yes,’ the boy answered 
cheerfully ; ‘I only hope no one 
else will do it too.’ 

The words struck on my heart 
with a chilly sensation. ‘Noone 
else’! Why, already three of the 
members were, to my knowledge, 
engaged on the same subject; and 
perhaps more! It wasa complete 
damper to all my glorying in the 
originality of my own bright idea. 
I hardly know how I passed the 
time until the two sketchers left. 
Happily for me I heard Susan de- 
cide to return home for luncheon; 
and her companion departed with 
her, saying he could finish his 
sketch now withouta model. Then 
I sat down and painted furiously. 
It did once occur to me to give 
up that subject and seek another, 
but there was hardly time to do 
so ; and as I had not sufficient in- 
vention to compose a ruin, my 
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only plan was to cling to the one 
within my reach. I worked on, 
therefore, with the hope that mine 
might be the best of the three 
performances and gain approval 
for its merit, as it could receive 
none on the score of originality. 

I will pass over the time that 
intervened before the important 
day for the exhibition of the pic- 
tures arrived. The members of 
the club all assembled at the 
appointed time in Mrs. West's 
pretty drawing-room, within 
which was a small boudoir, 
where the sketches were to be dis- 
played to our admiring or, as the 
case might be, critical gaze. The 
door of the boudoir was closed, 
and Miss West was, her mother 
informed us, within, busied in 
arranging our productions to the 
best advantage. The sketches 
had only been sent in by post 
that morning, and such was our 
anxiety to see them that the 
early hour of twelve had been de- 
cided on as that at which the ex- 
hibition was to take place. So 
we felt that Miss West might be 
pardoned for keeping us waiting 
a little, whilst she enjoyed her 
rightful privilege of the first ex- 
amination of the many and (no 
doubt) varied works of art which 
claimed her attention. At length 
the door was thrown open, and 
we all looked for the secre- 
tary’s appearance with the anxi- 
ously awaited summons to enter. 
There was a sound as of footsteps 
approaching the door, but Miss 
West did not appear on the thres- 
hold; and in the dead silerice 
which followed our first flutter of 
expectation, we heard from the 
boudoir something like a burst 
of hysterical laughter. Mrs. West 
looked alarmed. 

‘I will see what it is,’ she said, 
rising hurriedly, and going through 
the widely opened door. But as 
she entered the little boudoir, to 
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our consternation, the strange 
sounding laughter grew more dis- 
tinct, and presently a choked 
voice said, 

*O, do tell them to come in, 
mamma; I cannot stop laughing!’ 

It was too much for our pa- 
tience, and the whole of the com- 
pany rushed at once into the 
exhibition-room. What a sight 
greeted our eyes! Ona table in 
the centre of the boudoir were 
placed all the sketches, nineteen 
in number, neatly finished and 
mounted, and—all alike! In 
point of execution and treatment 
they were, indeed, different, but 
the subject of each was the iden- 
tical ‘ivy-mantled tower,’ belong- 
ing to the ruins of St. Biddulph’s 
Abbey. No wonder that Miss 
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West had grown hysterical under 
the effort of restraining her mirth, 
and at the sight of the crowd 
of dismayed faces it burst out 
afresh. 

‘It is absurd,’ she said. ‘The 
only wonder is that we did not 
all meet at the abbey. I think 
we ought to have all our sketches 
framed, and kept as a reminiscence 
of the originality of design we 
showed in treating the first sub- 
ject of our Silverthorn Sketching 
Club.’ 

Certainly, if the chief object of 
that institution had been to sup- 
ply us with amusement, it had 
not failed in its purpose this 
time. I will not say that the 
sketches for succeeding months 
were as successful in that respect. 














